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SPAIN. 


3 ge Spanish Ministers in their address to the nation 
wisely discountenance the convocation of a Con- 
stituent Cortes. It was formerly thought that new Consti- 
tutions were only required at considerable intervals, though 
there are some indications that the English Parliament, 
which possesses full constituent powers, will be asked to 
re-open at an early date the settlement which purported 
‘seven years ago to be durable, if not final. In Spain every 
party which finds itself temporarily in power enacts a new 
Constitution in the futile hope of perpetuating its own 
supremacy. Universal suffrage and vote by ballot have in 
that country placed the control of the elections entirely in 
the hands of the Government for the time being. Within 
two years the Liberal Union under Sacasra, the Progressist 
party when Zorritta was Minister, and the Federal Re- 
public administered by Fiaurras, have successively obtained 
overwhelming majorities. If Casrezar had enjoyed an 
opportunity of appealing to the constituency, he would 
have been supported by a vote as unanimous as that which 
would at this moment approve the enterprise of Pavia and 
the administration of Szrrano. Itis known that one of the 
causes of quarrel between the Cantonal Republicans and 
‘CasTELak was his intention of filling up the numerous 
vacancies in the Cortes with the more eminent members of 
the different Conservative parties. Although Parliamentary 
government has never been acclimatized in Spain, the pre- 
sent Ministers, if they retain power, will sooner or later 
summon a Cortes for the pu of rendering their own 
authority ostensibly legal; but there will not be the smallest 
reason for making such an Assembly Constituent unless 
they have the unexpected courage and good sense to re- 
verse many foolish and mischievous principles of former 
constitutional legislation, and ially to restrict the 
suffrage. It is perhaps on the whole well that no 
Spanish Government takes any notice of constitutional 
prohibitions which interfere with its freedom of action. 
‘The Cortes of 1869 carefully provided that the so-called 
tees of personal liberty and of the freedom of the 
press should not be in any circumstances suspended. Since 
that time there have been three or four suspensions, of 
which the latest was decreed last week by the present 
Government. It is impossible to apply Habeas Corpus Acts 
to a country in which the commander of the garrison of 
the capital proceeds on his dismissal to raise the rebel flag 
in a fortified seaport. Nota year ago a Spanish Minister 
announced that he would never consent to employ force 
against insurgents who held his own political creed. When 
all the commonplaces of right and wrong are disputed or 
reversed, liberty of thought and Ih ceases to be either 
possible or desirable. of the absurdity 
when newspaper writers 0 preach rebellion, mutiny, 
and murder. Pit the mili ma as which now prevails in 
Spain is objectionable in i it is nevertheless both the 
natural consequence and the indispensable remedy of the 
proclamation. of the Federal Republic, to which none but 
revolutionary anarchists were likely to adhere. 

The late Government is perhaps entitled to the credit 
of the decisive success which has been attained by the 
besieging force at ee The army was organized by 
CastTELaR, who also had the to entrust the conduct 
of the Republican . extraordinary pertinacity 
of the be explained their well-founded confi- 
dence in their accomplices in Cortes. The leaders of 
the majority which overthrew CasteLar had formerly made 
ConTRERas 


Captain-General of Madrid, and they would! 


este d have negotiated with him and his colleagues of the 
unta on equal terms. The knowledge that the siege would 
be prosecuted in earnest naturally convinced the rebels of 
the impossibility of further resistance. Although a more 
criminal enterprise than the declaration of the indepen- 
dence of Murcia has seldom been undertaken, the in- 
surgents, by the long continuance of the contest, might 
have thought that they had acquired the rights which 
belong to belligerents. The Government has never 
been able to assert supremacy at sea, and for several 
months the operations of the besiegers on the land 
side were confined to a blockade. Internal order seems 
to have been tolerably maintained in Carthagena, 
nor have the leaders been accused of attacks on life 
or property. A distinction might perhaps fairly have been 
made between the treasonable conduct of civilians and 
the violation of military duty by Contreras and other 
officers. On the other hand, the recent disturbances at 
Barcelona and other places furnished an additional reason 
for treating the rebel leaders at Carthagena with severity. 
The end of the struggle is not the least surprising part of 
the transaction. The rebel leaders and the convicts whom 
they had armed gave the most conclusive answer to the 
demands of unconditional surrender by fighting their way 
out to sea through the blockading squadron, and by finally 
escaping to a French port in Algeria. The French autho- 
rities will probably at once deliver the Numancia to the 
Spanish Goneranua; and it may be that the 
Spanish navy will at some time recover its reputation 
for efficiency and loyalty. Now that the Cantonal insurrec- 
tion has been suppressed, SERRANO will be at liberty to con- 
centrate his efforts on the termination of the civil war in 
the North. It is already announced that some of the be- 
sieging army of Carthagena has marched to Valencia to 
operate against the Carlists. 

The late events at Madrid must have been no less un- 
welcome to the Carlists than to the more turbulent section 
of the Republican party. The Conservatives of Spain have 
never during an entire generation shown any leaning to the 
fallen dynasty.. In France the supporters of Constitutional 
aac not long since thought it n to recognize 
the pretensions of the legitimate heir. The Orleanists of 
Spain have long since finally broken with the family 
of the absolutist Pretender. In both countries politicians 
have great difficulty in forming a just estimate of the 
influence of the clergy; nor is it certain that the 
Spanish Legitimists enjoy, as in France, the exclusive 
favour of the Holy See. The late QueEN was almost as 
strongly devoted to her confessors and her miraculous 
nuns as to more secular favourites ; and only a year or two 
before her dethronement she received from the Pore the 
highesi yr which the Church bestows on pious 
princesses. The statesmen who held office during her 
reign may perhaps have maintained relations with the 
Catholic hierarchy; and if they satisfy the Porr that 
they can render effective service to his cause, he may prefer 
their support to the devotion of the legitimate Pretender. 
Itis remarkable that CasTELar himself had recently thought 
it worth while to make overtures of reconciliation to the 
clergy. He filled up some bishoprics which had remained 
vacant since the fall of the QueEN; and he allowed the 
Spanish prelates who have been raised to the rank of 
Cardinal the use of the Palace of the Embassy at Rome for 
the ceremonies attendant on their installation. CasreLar 
himself, as a disciple of Mazzix1, probably shared the 
hostility of his party to Catholicism; but, in the exercise 


of power, he was rapidly unlearning his early prejudices, 
and h he may well have thought that no personal antipathy 
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would justify the rejection of aid which might be afforded 
from any quarter to the task of maintaining or restoring 
order. An alliance of the present Government with the 
clergy would be natural and easy. 

The suppression of the Cantonal rebellion will enable the 
Government to dispose of a large military force; and 
possibly Serrano may think it desirable to assume in person 
the command of the army. In the autumn of 1872 he pro- 
_ cured the submission of the Carlists by a display of superior 
force, and also by conceding to them extraordinarily 
favourable terms. The partial advantages which they have 
obtained since the renewal of the war may be in great 
measure attributed to the general’ disorganization which 
followed the establishment of the Republic. The Pretender 
profited first by the general prejudice against a foreign 
King, and afterwards by the merited unpopularity of the 
dominant Republican faction. The present Government, 
though it has not sprung from any formal process of 
election, represents the national feeling and opinion 
more nearly than the late Cortes or their Ministerial 
nominees. It appears that in the course of the winter 
the fortune of war has been almost equally balanced, 
with perhaps some advantage to the Carlists. According 
to the latest accounts, the Carlist forces had occupied 
strong positions near Bilbao, but it was thought that 
in consequence of the inferiority of their artillery, they 
could not hold the town, even if it were evacuated by the 
Government troops. Morroygs or his successor will pro- 
bably be directed to avoid any decisive conflict until he 
can be largely reinforced. It is scarcely possible that the 
Carlists should keep the field if the strength of the army 
of the Government is doubled. The artillery, which had 
been almost annihilated by factious intrigues during the 
administration of Zorrmia, **s now been restored to 
efficiency by the return of tue officers who had resigned 
their commissions. A deputation of their body presented 
an address of thanks to Casre.ar on the eve of the change 
of Government. The present Ministers have dismissed the 
mutinous adventurer General Hrpaico, whose appointment 
to command the artillery had been justly resented as an 
insult. The first want of Spain is internal peace, of which 
the attainment may perhaps not be distant. Order, 
national solvency, and prosperity will perhaps follow in 
their turn, if only a few years are allowed to pass without 
a revolution and without the assembling of a Constituent 
Cortes; and it would seem that this is the view which is 
taken by the new Ministry. They speak of the Consti- 
tution of 1869 as a model formed of wax or soft clay, 
which—with the omission of the Monarchy as a-mere detail 
—is to be “cast in imperishable bronze by the aid of the 
“ strong mould and hard chisel of the Dictatorship” ; and 
it is clearly intended that no Cortes shall be called 
until the Government has restored order to its own satis- 
faction. 


THE NEWCASTLE CONTEST. 


em return of Mr. Cowen by a majority of a thousand 
votes shows that extreme Liberal opinions still hold 
their command of some of the great Northern constituencies. 
At the last general election the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Hamonp, who has been the Conservative candidate on this 
occasion also, polled only 2,725 votes against 6,674 given 
to the lower of the two Liberal candidates. On Wednes- 
day 6.353 voters polled for Mr.,; Hamonp, and this might 
seem to show a very great increase in the Conservative 
feelings of the constituency. But the election of 1868 did 
not indicate the real strength of the parties. When in 
1847 an election was held immediately after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the Conservative candidate was only beaten 
by 300 votes. There was no contest for several years after- 
wards, but in 1859 a Conservative candidate started and 
was beaten by very nearly the same number of votes by 
which Mr. MOND has been defeated now. In 1868 
Mr. Hamonp, although a Conservative, declared himself 
a supporter of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and very naturally the Tories did not asa body vote for 
him. What is true, therefore, is that in 1868 the Conser- 
vatives abstained in large numbers from going to the poll, 
as their candidate differed from them on the main question 
of the day. Now that the Irish Church question is settled, 
they have been free to vote for their candidate, and they 
have brought him up to the same position as their candidate 
occupied fifteen years ago wit to the Liberal 
candidates returned in the election of 1859. If there had 


really been only 2,725 Conservative voters in 1868, while 
there were now 6,353, this would show a progress of Con. 
servative fecling in Newcastle which would be more indica- 
tive of a Conservative reaction than the success of Conser- 
tives in many recent elections. But this is not the case, and 
all that can be said is that the Conservatives, having 
now had at last an opportunity of ascertaining their 
real strength, find that their real strength is about as great 
as it was in 1859. It has been a fair contest, and the 
Liberals have held their ground. Both the candidates were 
men of local consideration. Mr. Cowen added to his 
other recommendations that of being the son of the mem- 
ber whose recent death had made the election necessary ; 
and Mr. Hamonp was able to boast, with pardonable 
gratification, that so useful had he shown himself to local 
interests that he was the man always selected to go to 
London to watch over the concerns of the borough 
when they came before a Parliamentary Committee. Both 
candidates appear to have been personally popular, 
and each declared that, though he hated his opponent 
as a politician, he loved him as a man. Both 
spoke fairly well, and precisely in the same style. The 
oratory in favour at Newcastle is of a very florid type. 
The tall talking used on every possible occasion is 
quite beyond the imagination of persons accustomed to 
the frigid utterances of London. Mr. Coweyx, who seems 
to be surrounded by every possible comfort, and merely 
wished to get into Parliament if he could, conceived it to be 
appropriate and thrilling to offer himself as a dying martyr, 
and courageously compared himself to Socrates, the Apos- 
tles, the Crusaders, Luter, and especially WINKELRIED. 
He announced that he was perfectly ready to gather all the 
spears of the Tories into his breast, and let the Liberals 
mount over his corpse, if only they mounted to victory; 
which was as odd a way of describing that he wished the 
Liberals to send him alive and well to take a house in 
London and walk down to Westminster, as could be ima- 
gined. The Chairman of Mr. Hamonp’s Committee showed 
that it is not only the candidates themselves who are ex- 
pected at Newcastle to be poetical; for, in speaking of 
his personal affection for Mr. Cowex, whom politically 
he opposed, he vowed that he should always be ready, “at 
“ midnight’s hour,” to get up and do hima service. Both 
candidates also showed some courage in dealing with the 
crotchet-mongers, and both tried to get the support of 
crotchet-mongers without actually making common cause 
with them. The election could not therefore have depended 
on any great difference of personal claims. It was a purely 
political trial of strength, and the Liberals won. 


But there is one way in which Conservatives may derive 
much comfort from the Newcastle election. The kind of 
Liberalism which triumphed at Newcastle is not the kind 
of Liberalism that is likely to triumph at the next general 
election in most English boroughs and counties. It 
was a very advanced style of Liberalism that Mr. Cowen 
represented. It was the Liberalism of theoretical Republi- 
canism and the Trade Unions. There can be no doubt 
that several large towns, and probably Newcasile 
among them, will persist in returning members whose 
Liberalism is of this bright hue. I1t was in vain that 
Mr. Hamonp stigmatized Mr. Cowzy and his supporters 
as a band of Mazzinians and Communists, and travestied 
French history by declaring that it was those who were 
faithless to the Emperor that lost two provinces for France. 
He was eloquent, but he was eloquent to no purpose, against 
the dictation of Trade Unions. Those who did not care 
whether Mr. Cowen was a friend of Mazzinians and Com- 
munists or not, and those who liked the dictation of Trade 
Unions, carried the election. ‘There were of course many 
side issues. There was the Irish vote, which was offered to 
the candidate who would go most distinctly for Home Rule ; 
and perhaps Mr. CowEn may have been thought to go a 
little further of the two, although what they said came to 
much the same thing, which was that they would vote for 
Home Rule as soon as they could see what it meant and 
could be sure it would do no harm. There was also, 
of course, the eternal Beer issue; and although both 
candidates announced that they would support ample 
compensation being given for all vested interests, Mr. 
Hawonp seems to have been thought the more hearty of 
the two in his defence of the great principle of paying beer- 
sellers for not being allowed to sell beer. Mr. Cowen, indeed, 
was rather imprudently candid on this head ; for he asked 
how a nation that had paid slave-owners for not being 
allowed to go on keeping their black brothers in chains 
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could be thought likely to overlook the claims of the 
publicans. This was putting beer on an unpleasantly low 
level, and naturally alienated such a high-spirited body as 
the licensed victuallers. But the main question really de- 
termined the election, and the main question was whether 
Newcastle would or would not return a man who offered 
himself as a theoretical Republican, and as the friend and 
ally of Mr. Burr, the Trade Union candidate for Morpeth. 
Newcastle has answered that it is prepared to return such a 
man, and the example of Newcastle is likely to be imitated 
elsewhere at the next general election. But the election of 
such men will do the Conservatives much more good than 
harm. In most English boroughs and counties a Liberal 
of Mr. Cowen’s school would have no chance at all, and 
yet Liberal candidates will find it difficult to re- 
pudiate all connexion with those very advanced Liberals 
by whose side they are anxious to sit at Westminster. 
They will be asked questions which it will be very difficult 
to answer, except by either terrifying their own more timid 
or moderate supporters, or by making it clear that, as com- 
pared with an influential section of their own party, they 
are just as much Conservatives as their Conservative 
opponents; and if they take the latter course, many voters 
will ask themselves why, if both the candidates are Con- 
servatives, they should not vote for the one who honestly 
calls himself a Conservative? The gentlemanly, moderate, 
fair-minded Liberal may expect to have a bad time of it at 
the next election, unless he has peculiar local influences at 
his command, or has a very conspicuous superiority in rank, 
wealth, or ability. 

It must be also borne in mind that nothing will be so 
dangerous to Liberal candidates as the conversion which 
the Conservatives have so rapidly and so completely under- 
gone. They have been educated, and have educated them- 
selves, until they have got to be exactly like moderate 
Liberals. This is very gratifying to moderate Liberals 
generally, but it is very bad for moderate Liberal candidates. 
The Conservatives have taken the word out of the 
mouth of the minister, and moderate Liberals are too late 
when they shout that it was a whale. Mr. Hawmonp’s 
political opinions, so far as they can be ascertained through 
the haze of Newcastle poetry, are precisely those of an old 
Palmerstonian Liberal. He wants Free-trade, and, of 
course ina purely theoretical way, a reduction in expendi- 
ture; he wants poor people to be allowed to send their 
children to what schools they like ; he calls on independent 
workmen to resist the tyranny of the Unions; he objects to 
giving the county suffrage to labourers, on the ground that 
we cannot be always having Reform Bills. He does not 
stand up for any abuses, or wish to repeal any of the measures 
that Liberals have carried. He is the Palmerstonian 
Liberal of 1859, and Mr. Cowen is, to put his case at the 
best, the Brightite Liberal of 1859. If the contest in 
1859 had been between these two sections of Liberals, 
the latter would have triumphed in a few large towns, 
but the former would have had an overwhelming majority 
in the country. The contest was not then between these 
two sections of the Liberal party, because the Conservatives 
then existed and had to be fought. Now there are no 
Conservatives. The Reform Bill of 1867 commenced the 
process of their gradual extinction. They have been im- 
proved by Mr. Disragti out of existence. Names keep up 
distinctions after distinctions have ceased to have any real 
force, and traditions and habits and old memories and 
private interests concur to inspire a belief that there must 
be a difference somehow between Moderate Liberals and 
Conservatives. But indefinite persuasions of this sort soon 
give way before the silent pressure of facts, and the electors 
will soon realizethat a Moderate Liberal is a Moderate Liberal 
who wishes to get into Parliament by the help of an attorney 
in one street, and a Conservative is a Moderate Liberal 
who wants to get into Parliament by the help of an 
attorney in another street. If, then, all Moderate Liberals 
are so much alike, why should voters be expected to vote 
at the next election for the one who calls himself a Con- 
servative? Because the constituencies are tired of the 
Guapstoygs Government. In its turn a Ccnservative 


Government will come in, will blunder, or save itselt from 
blundering by sheer feebleness, and will inspire a feeling 
of weariness and disgust; and then Mr. Disracti, if, as 
we trust may be the case, he is still alive and well, will have 
to cross to the other side of the House, and some one else 
will take his place. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


NGLISHMEN are accustomed in critical times to see 
the work of the Government done in open day, and 
for this reason they are apt to be unfair judges of Govern- 
ments which are not in a position to pursue the same course. 
This will help to explain the criticisms passed on Lord 
Norrnproor’s action in regard to the approaching famine. 
What is known is that the Government of India is in pos- 
session of the best information and the most intelligent 
suggestions which it is possible to obtain on the subject. 
What is not known ‘\ the precise scope and extent of the 
measures which it is « king, or is prepared to take, to apply 
this information to / i: actual necessities of the case. Ne 
doubt it would be mw «ve satisfactory to the English public if 
they could be admit: co the Vicrroy’s confidence. But it 
argues great ignorance of Indian affairs to assume that 
nothing more is being done than what is reported. 
If Lord Nortusroox were to disclose the full extent of his 
preparations, the magnitude of the coming disaster would 
probably be immensely increased. The reason of this is 
hinted at in a letter from Mr. R. H. Wiison, which ap- 
peared in the Times of Thursday. Mr. Witson points out 
that there exists all over India a “delicate and complicated 
“ commercial machinery, by means of which food supplies 
“are usually collected and distributed. . . . Dealers 
“ with larger or smaller stocks of grain are to be found in 
“every village.” Hence the “immense importance of so 
“regulating special measures that they may impede as 
“little as possible the action of private traders.” For on 
the action of private traders the bulk of the food supply 
of Bengal must depend even in time of famine. “ With 
“five years of preparation instead of five weeks, 
“it would still be absolutely impossible for Government 
“to distribute food in every village.” But the action 
of private traders may be interfered with in two ways. One 
of these would be the way deprecated by Mr. Witsoy, that 
the Government of India should embark largely and 
generally in the corn trade, and so ruin the private traders. 
This measure is not demanded in England. But there is 
a second way which might have scarcely less mischievous 
consequences, and that is the incautious exposition even 
of the limited extent to which the Government does propose 
to embark in the corn trade. The native dealers are ve 
ignorant, very suspicious, and have a profound belief in the 
omnipotence of Government. It is not difficult to see 
how a class of persons in whom these qualities are combined 
would be affected by detailed statements of all that the 
Viceroy is going todo. They would at once jump tc the 
conclusion that they were to be exposed to a ruinous 
competition on the part of the Government, and they would 
consequently either close their stores and carry off their 
grain to some safer market, or, at all events, take no steps 
to keep up the supply. If the telegraph between England 
and India were in the hands of the Government, it might 
be possible to send home news in reliance on the im- 
possibility of its being re-exported until the time when it 
could do much harm had passed away. But with a telegraph 
open to all comers, any facts that may be known in 
London in the morning are known in Calcutta in the after- 
noon, and thence circulated over Bengal. The exact in- 
formation, therefore, which is naturally desired in England 
must be withheld in deference to higher considerations 
than the gratification even of a legitimate and praise- 
worthy curiosity. It is better that the Vicrroy should be 
suspected of having done too little than that the disclosure 
of his having done enough should create anew demand 
which it would be beyond his power to fulfil. 

There is one point, however, on which more information 
might perhaps be given without any appreciable harm. Sir 
Grorce CaMPBELL is still, it seems, pressing for a prohibition 
ofexports. It has been argued in England that this measure 
cannot be urgently required, because, if scarcity prices rule 
in Bengal, it must be to the interest of the traders to keep 
their rice for home sale rather than to export it. Dr. 
Hunter’s valuable work on “ Famine Aspects of Bengal 
“ Districts” supplies a reason for doubting whether this 
argument really applies. “I am told,” he says, “ that 
“the retail price of rice in Europe may rise a few 
“ farthings a pound without causing anything like a sudden 
“ cessation of consumption. But in Bengal two farthings 
“make the whole difference between a famine warn. 
“ing and the famine point, and three and a-half 
“farthings per pound the whole difference between 
“a time of plenty and a time of famine. It is 
* clear therefore that, as a difference of a few farthings 
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“ does not cause a cessation of the demand in Europe, ex- 
* portation will go on although these same few farthings 
“may mean starvation for the Bengal peasant.” Dr. 
Hunter estimates that 9} millions of the Bengal labourers 
do not earn more than 43d. a day, and that upon this 43d. 
three persons have on an average to be supported. In 
prosperous years four pounds of rice may be bought for 
14d. In famine years the price usually rises in January, 
and four pounds of rice cost 34. When the pinch comes, 
four pounds of rice cannot be had under 5d., a halfpenny 
over the total earnings of one-ferrth of the families 
in Bengal. A difference of a héj.penny in the pound, 
which in Bengal is the difference tetween scarcity and 
famine, means to the European consmmer merely the differ- 
ence between using a little more or a little less. It 
diminishes exportation from India, but it does not put a 
stop to it. The statistics of actual export bear out this 
view. For the ten years ending December 31, 1872, the 
average yearly export of rice from Calcutta was nine 
millions of maunds. During 1866 the export amounted, in 
spite of the famine, to five millions of maunds, and during 
the ten months of actual scarcity between January and 
October the export was not much short of four millions of 
maunds. In the face of these figures it seems hard to 
justify the continued refusal to prohibit exportation. There 
is no consensus of Indian authorities against such a pro- 
hibition, for the Viceroy and the Lievrenant-GovEernor 
are at issue upon this very point. There may be 
a balance of good reasons against Sir Grorce Canp- 
BELL’s proposal, but, if so, they are not well under- 
stood in this country. Dr. Huvyrer disclaims any 
intention of advocating prohibition, on the ground that 
such a measure involves considerations of public policy 
which lie outside his proper subject. But he adds that the 
question has never been adequately discussed by the light 
which the figures we have quoted shed upon it. No doubt 
Lord Nortusrook has fully explained his policy to the 
Secretary of Srate, and we do not know that there can 
be any reason against so much of his explanation being 
made public as to clear up what at present seems the 
neglect of an obvious means of lessening the pressure of 
famine. This is said of course on the assumption that the 
Viceroy’s reasons are of a kind which hold good under all 
circumstances. It may be, however, that the Government 
of India contemplates a prohibition of exportation at a 
later date. The experience of 1866 shows that there is 
still a great deal of rice which may be kept in Bengal in- 
stead of being exported to Europe, and any explanation 
which would in the least degree tie the Viceroy’s hands, or 
commit him to a policy which he may hereafter see reason 
to modify, is altogether to be deprecated. 


A further question of great importance is raised by Dr. 
Hunter’s book. Taking the Viceroy’s statement that the 
population in peril of famine amounted to twenty-four 
millions, he estimates that not more than 2°75 per cent. 
of this population, or 666,000 persons, can ever be 
thrown upon State relief. This number would have to 
be provided with one pound of rice per day, and if to 
the cost of this is added the cost of special public works, 
the total outlay required will amount to about half a 
million sterling. But, in accounting for the strangely 
small number of persons who in the famine of 1866 sought 
gratuitous relief from the State, Dr. Hunter uses these 
significant words :—“ At the outset of a famine the people 
“ fall back upon roots, and various sorts of inferior 
“ green food. The children and the weaker members of the 
“ family die, and those who survive eke out a very insuffi- 
“ cient quantity of rice by roots and wild plants. The wages 
“ which would not suffice to feed an average family of four 
“are sufficient for the two or three members who survive. 
“ The rural population enters a famine as a frigate goes into 
“ battle, cleared of all useless gear and inefficient members.” 
If the data on which the calculations of the Government of 
India are based are the same as those given by Dr. Hunter, 
the English public have a right to ask whether a larger 
expenditure might not save the lives of some at least of 
these inefficient members. Is it absolutely necessary, for 
instance, that the children should die ? Might not relief 
be brought to them sufficiently early to prevent the people 
from falling back upon that “ inferior green food ” which 
is not sufficient to support health, and consequently will 
not support life in any but the strong? It is unfortunately 
true that no efforts, however gigantic, or however sustained, 
can avert a t deal of intense suffering. But the 
success of the Government of India in mitigating suffering 


will bear some proportion to the magnitude of its aims, 
and it would be reassuring to know that, in determining 
what it shall attempt, it has not entirely excluded from 
consideration that “ useless gear” of which, on the most 
hopeful estimate, so much must perish. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


J iy general results of the elections to the German 
Parliament are known, but the real significance of 
these elections can only be estimated when the details 
are published. The issue raised was whether Germany 
approved the ecclesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck. 
In Prussia the issue was whether the country not only 
approved Prince Bismarck’s ecclesiastical policy generally, 
but whether it would support him in the particular 
measures which he has taken and is taking to put down 
his ecclesiastical enemies. Germany is not asked to adopt 
the Prussian method of dealing with the priests, but it is 
asked to say that it is in a general way ready to uphold the 
principle that the claims of the nation are to be considered 
superior to the claims of the Church so far as the nation 
and the Church come into conflict. Prince Bismarck has 
obtained in Germany a success of very much the same 
kind, and of very much the same extent, as that which he 
obtained in Prussia. The candidates of neutral shades and 
hesitating opinions have been forced outof the field in both the 
electoral spheres, and men of marked and definite opinions 
have been successful. The number of the Ultramontane 
representatives has been increased in the German Parlia- 
ment, their party having a gain of thirty seats ; but on the 
other hand the Ministerialists are a stronger and more com- 
pact body than they were. Prince Bismarck can reckon on 
a majority of 50 in a Parliament of about 400, and this is. 
a very considerable majority, and may content any Minister. 
The minority, too, is a divided minority, and is separated 
from the majority by very varying lines of division. The 
Ultramontanes have 100 members, and they will work 
together just as the 225 members composing the Ministerial 
majority will work together; but the other 72 members 
of the minority are marked off from the Ministerialists by 
the representation of opinions or interests which can only 
in very exceptional circumstances lead to combined action. 
There are 12 Socialists, whereas in the late Parliament 
there were only 5. Then come the representatives of 
nationalities — Poles, Danes, and Alsatians. That at 
last there should really be 15 Alsatians sitting in a 
German Parliament, even if there have been some 
little difficulties in getting candidates, and in getting 
voters to the poll, and even if to a man they are 
sure to vote against everything he proposes, is not the 
least of Prince Bismarck’s triumphs. Lastly, there is 
still a fraction left of those who are of undecided or neutral 
opinions. There are doubtful Liberals and doubtful Con- 
servatives, and there are a few Particularists, who are 
elected, as Home Rulers are elected, to go to a German 
Parliament and state that they wish there was no German 
Parliament to go to. In one way or other it is probable 
that 170 members of the new Parliament are opposed to 
the Government or disaffected to it, or not sure whether 
they will support it or not ; and some occasion might possibly 
be found when they would all combine, although it is very 
difficult to imagine what question producing such a result 
could be raised. But in the ordinary conduct of affair 
the compact Ministerial majority would face a minority 
that was bound together very loosely, and all the acts and 
all the principal votes of the Parliament will be such as to 
uphold Prince Bismarck, and back him in his quarrel with 
the Papacy. Not that, probably, he will want the German 
Parliament to do anything very definite to help him. It is 
enough for him to point to the constitution of the Parliament 
as a proof that the decisive majority of Germans is with 
him, and not doubting or leaning towards his adversaries. 

But it is only when all the details of the elections are 
known that it will be possible to decide whether the defeat 
of the Ultramontanes is real or apparent. They have 
gained 30 seats, and it will be interesting to know how 
and where they have gained them. In Bavaria the 
clerical party has returned 28 members as against 21 
Liberals. At Cologne universal suffrage has reversed the 
recent verdict of the restricted suffrage of Prussia, and the 
Liberal candidate has failed. In Franconia, too, the clerical 
party is known to have been successful. But, on the other 
hand, in all the large towns of Germany, including Munich, 
the Liberals have carried their candidates, and an Old 
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Catholic has been returned by a town with a Catholic 

pulation. In Baden 12 Liberals have been returned to 
two Ultramontanes, and in Wurtemberg two-thirds of the 
successful candidates are Ministerialists. The Ultramon- 
tanes had an increase of strength in the elections to the 
Prussian Parliament, and it will probably be found that 
they have succeeded in winning several seats in the German 
Parliament among Prussian constituencies; but as they 
have certainly won seats in Bavaria and Franconia, and 
probably elsewhere, they cannot have won as many 
Prussian seats for the German Parliament as they won 
for the Prussian Parliament. They will probably there- 
fore be found to have succeeded less in Prussia with 
universal suffrage than they succeeded with the restricted 
suffrage of Prussia. We cannot be sure of this until we 
know all the details, but it seems scarcely possible that 
universal suffrage should have given them better results in 
Prussia than the restricted suffrage gave them; and this 
shows that their hold on the lower orders in Prussia is not 
such as to cause Prince Bismarck any great additional 
alarm beyond that which he must have felt from the 
beginning of the struggle. No doubt universal suffrage 
has been of use to them if Germany is taken as a whole. 
Their gain of thirty seats shows that their hold on the lower 
orders is a strong one. But their defeat in Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, and the large Catholic towns, shows that it is not.a 
very strong one. They have done their worst, and their 
worst cannot seem to Prince Bismarck very bad. This does 
not show that Prince Bismarck’s policy is a wise one, or 
that he has not good reasons for accepting some sort of 
compromise directly he has made them feel his strength. 
But it certainly shows that Germany is with him and 
not with them, and that the very dangerous ex- 
periment of universal suffrage has not on this occasion 
done the national cause as much harm as might 
have been feared. It is also to be observed that, if 
universal suffrage has helped them, it has also helped 
the Socialists, and when the Parliament begins its work, 
the Ultramontaues will be as much embarrassed as helped 
by their allies. If they are to give Prince Bismarck any 
serious trouble, they must work in unison with the 
Socialists, whom the respectable classes of all creeds despise 
or dread, with the Poles and Alsatians, who represent an 
abiding hostility to Germany, and with the Particularists, 
who regret that the German Parliament should exist at 
all. They will therefore run counter to the national feel- 
ing on political as well as ecclesiastical grounds, and they 
will be subjected to the reproach, so serious in German 
eyes, that they are but one section of the enemies of social 
order and of the Fatherland. What is happening in 
Germany is, indeed, very much the same as what is 
happening in Ireland. There the priests, in order to retain 
their hold over the lower classes, have taken up the cry for 
Home Rule. But the Home Rule movement, as the 
Limerick contest shows, passes, by an easy and rapid bound, 
into Fenianism. English feeling is roused, and the Ultra- 
montane in Ireland is credited not only with its own 
peculiar faults, but with designs adverse to the whole 
system of English government. The next Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be very unlikely to listen to any such measures 
as Mr. Giapsrone’s unfortunate Irish University Bill, not 
only because there is in England a growing dislike of 
clerical dictation, but also because political differences have 
arisen to widen the breach between the supporters of the 
English Government and the Irish priesthood. 


On the eve of the Prussian elections the Government 
was able to produce the famous correspondence between 
the Pore and the Emreror which caused so much excitement 
in Prussian constituencies, and which proved of considerable 
service to the national cause. Prince Bismarck has had 
again a similar piece of good fortune, and has been able to 
publish the text of a Papal Bull determining the mode in 
which the election of the next Pore is to be conducted. 
The clerical journals deny the genuineness of this document, 
and stoutly assert that Prince Bismarck has been hoaxed. 
But experience has shown that inconvenient documents are 
always declared to be the inventions of enemies, and that 
the denial is a matter of ordinary form. The probability 
is that Prince Bismarck has taken care to be right before 
he has committed himself, and even the clezical journals 
admit that the Pore has recently made some new regula- 
tions as to the election of his successor. There is said to be 
a Bull in existence with the thrilling title “Presente 
cadavere,” which § ae that the Cardinals shall meet 


in the presence of the corpse of the present Porr, and 


shall then and there elect by adoration a nominee of 

Pius IX. The Bull published by the German journals has 

a greater semblance of probability about. it. For it pro- 

vides that the election shall take place in Monaco, or in 

some French town, or in Malta, and that the Cardinals may 

during the lifetime of the present Pore make such arrange- 

ments with regard to the details of the election as they may 

think proper, and the Pops leaves them quite free to con- 

duct the election as may seem best to them, without any 

regard to the established customs and ceremonies hitherto 

observed on such occasions. The Pope has no doubt two 

objects in view. He wishes to insult the Italian Monarecny, 

to pretend to be in deadly fear of its violence, and to hold 

it up to the execration of the faithful as a tyrannical Power 
which will not even allow a few honest Cardinals to meet 

together to elect under divine inspiration a new head of 
their Church. The Cardinals will scarcely be so .injudi- 

cious as to go to France and thus stamp their new creation 

with the impress of a special French influence; and 

we trust they will not go to Malta and place the 

English Government in the embarrassing position of 
seeming to countenance the fiction that the Itahan Govern- 

ment would use violence to control their decision. To 

Monaco there are no such objections, and it will be some- 

thing for that obscure little town if it is able to boast that 
it can offer the one last refuge where gamblers and priests 
are free to do whatever they like. When they arrive at the 

place they have chosen, the Cardinals are to conduct the 
election in accordance with any arrangements they may 
have made for the purpose during the present Pors’s 

life; and although they are to wait until he is dead 
before they discuss who is to be his successor, those 
who are allowed to decide beforehand how the election 
is to be conducted will be sure to have made up their 
minds, not without some gentle direction perhaps on the 
part of the present Popr, and wiil have taken care so to 
frame the mode of election that the success of their candi- 

date shall be secured. The customs and ceremonies which 
the Bull permits the Cardinals to disregard were all 
designed to prevent previous arrangements of this sort 
being made, and to allow the Cardinals time and oppor- 
tunity enough to attend more or less to the representations 
of outsiders, and especially of the great Catholic sovereigns, 

Prince Bismarck is said to have announced that Germany 
will not recognize a Pops elected as the Bull provides, and 
will treat the Papal See as vacant in spite of the election. The 
Cardinals would not perhaps be much frightened at this, but. 
it becomes a much more serious matter if a Catholic Power 
such asAustria has remonstratedagainst the proposed method 
of election. Widespread doubts as to the validity of a Papal 
election would be disturbing and dangerous to the Church 
in many ways. But ecclesiastical ingenuity is not likely 
to fail on an occasion so well fitted to call it forth, and the 
Cardinals, if left to do as they please, will be sure to find 
some means by which they may at once effect the two main 
objects of insulting the Italian Monarchy and securing a 
new Pope of the type of Pius IX., and yet prevent there 
being any grave question as to the validity of their pro. 
ceedings. 


ADVANCED LIBERAL MEMBERS. 


OF two young and rising members of the ultra-Liberal 
or democratic party, Sir Cuartes D1xxe has lately been 


| more moderate in his language than Mr. Trevetyay. The 


expediency of reviving the discussion on the Civil List is 
more than questionable; but Sir C. Ditke must in all fair- 
ness be taken at his word when he declares that he would 
no more insult Her Masesty than poison her, and that if he 
were capable of committing either offence he should feel 
inclined to jump off Westminster Bridge. Although Sir 
C. Diuxe has never retracted the opinions which were 
unluckily published on the eve of the Prince of Watzs’s 
illness two years ago, experience and reflection have perhaps 
convinced him that he had committed the error of attacking 
English institutions at their strongest point. Aristocracy 
is much more unpopular than royalty, because it more 
glaringly offends the passion for equality. The Throne is in 
some sense above the reach of envy; and, notwithstanding 
all strictures on the Civil List, the revenues of the Crown, 
as compared with the incomes of dukes and millionaires, 
offer but little provocation to cupidity. To some political 
observers, on a comparison of England with France, with 
Spain, and even with the United States, a Queen reigning 


by undisputed hereditary right seems the cheapest of 
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luxuries. Sir C. Dire, though he is probably still in theory 
a stern Republican, judiciously acquiesces in the continuance 
for the present of a system which seems to satisfy the com- 
munity in general. Mr. Trevetyax, who would upset 
everything else, and govern exclusively by counting heads, 
has never professed himself a Republican. The destruction 
of the Church, of the landed gentry, and, as a necessary 
consequence, of the House of Lords, will provisionally 
satisfy his philanthropic aspirations. It must be extremely 
pleasant to hold opinions which can by no possibility clash 
with the prejudices of demoeratic assemblies. The timid 
Liberals whom Mr. TreveLyaN compassionately censures 
are not only afraid for the Constitution and for society, but 
they are perfectly certain to suffer whatever inconvenience 
attends resistance to the will of the majority. Those among 
them who feel that Mr. Trevetyan’s ability justifies attention 
to his*speeches are not reassured by the results which he 
anticipates from the success of his present agitation. His 
former statement that he had never heard an argu- 
ment against the enfranchisement of farm-labourers was 
answered by the admission that uniformity of suffrage would 
undoubtedly conduce to symmetry. The opponents of the 
measure apprehend, not that electoral districts with equal 
votes will disfigure the map of England, but that a monopoly 
of political power conferred on a single class, and that class 
the least fit to exercise it, will produce mischievous legisla- 
tion. In his last speech Mr. Trevetyan repudiated the argu- 
ment from symmetry, and avowed his belief that household 
voters in counties would, amongst other achievements, alter 
the tenure of land, which has with all its defects been 
founded on the judgment of those who own land, and of 
those who are likely to buy it. To reconstitute landed 
property in accordance with the theories of artisans and 
labourers is an enterprise from which timid Liberals will 
expect little satisfaction. Only the most extravagant 
land reformers have hitherto committed themselves to 
the proposition that land ought not to be the subject 
of purchase and sale. It is for the present thought 
sufficient to provide that the buyer shall not receive 
full consideration for his purchase-money. When, at 
some future period in his career, Mr. TREVELYAN comes 
to a question in which he is no longer m accord with 
the multitude, he will, like other men of intelligence and 
honesty, abide by his own convictions; but he will at 
first feel a shock of painful surprise. 


In his speech to his constituents at Chelsea, Sir C. Dinxe 
kept clear not only of the Republic, but of the Civil List, 
and he abstained from attacking the Church, the land, the 
House of Lords, and the other ordinary objects of demo- 
cratic dislike. Neither the Income-tax nor the Tea-duty 
can be numbered amongst the ancient and sacred institutions 
of the country; and if taxation can be reduced with- 
out mjury to the public service, no political party is 
interested in maintaining the present revenue and ex- 
penditure. Not confining himself to general asser- 
tions of administrative extravagance, Sir C. Dmxke 
entered with commendable industry into various de- 
tails; and finally enunciated to his gratified consti- 
tuents the undeniable proposition that, if the expenditure 
could be reduced by six millions, tea and sugar, and some 
other articles, might be relieved from taxation, while an 
additional four millions of saving would enable the Govern- 
ment to dispense with Schedule D of the Income-tax. 
When the sky falls there will be a large capture of larks. 
The legitimate cost of government becomes every day 
larger, not only in consequence of the growth of wealth 
and population, but because new social wants from time to 
time require administrative provision which is necessarily 
expensive. Referring to the Report of the Committee on 
Civil Expenditure, Sir C. Dixke quoted some trifling items 
of outlay which seem to him unnecessary or excessive; but 
it is remarkable that in two instances the present Lorp 
CuanceLtor had hesitated to sanction reductions which 
to Sir C. Dmxe appeared obviously reasonable. Lord 
Serzorne, who is as strict an economist as any member 
of the House of Commons, probably knows the nature 
of the duties which are attached to some of the offices 
of his Court and his staff under old-fashioned 
titles. If Purse-bearers and Gentlemen of the Chamber 
really enjoy sinecures, Sir C. Dike will have been right in 
desiring that their salaries should form the nucleus of his 
saving of ten millions. It cannot be said that his speech 
threw any light on the feasibility of more serious reduc- 
tions. He is justified in quoting in support of his opinions 
the authority of the Sonicrror-GeyeRraL, who will unfortu- 


nately be compelled to suspend his economic efforts as long 
as he holds his present office. 

No ultra-Liberal can be to neglect an oppor. 
tunity of congratulating his audience on the presence in 
the Cabinet of a Minister who has repeatedly pledged him- 
self to all the extremest doctrines of his sect. Even since 
the recent date of Sir C. Dixxx’s speech, Mr. Bricut has 
condemned in a published letter the policy of the Ashantee 
war, for which he, in common with his colleagues, is re- 
sponsible. According to Sir C. Dinxz, Mr. Bricut is not 
only a host in himself, but he is himself the Cabinet. It 
follows that the Cabinet condemns the Income-tax 
which Mr. Giapstone has repeatedly vindicated and 
re-enacted, and the Education Act which Mr. Forster, 
as the Minister charged with its administration, is 
fully determined to uphold. Less sanguine admirers of 
Mr. Bricur rather incline to the opinion that his function 
in the Government is to profess popular doctrines, while his 
colleagues charge themselves with the conduct of affairs. If 
the electors of Chelsea take an interest in the next Budget, 
they will derive more instruction from the opinions of Mr. 
Guapstone than from the speeches of Mr. Bricur. It 
cannot be said that their able and well-informed member 
contributes largely to their financial education. Neither 
six millions nor ten millions are as yet even prospectively 
saved ; and if the task were by some miraculous process 
accomplished, it by no means follows that the Income-tax 
ought either to be abolished or to be largely modified in 
principle. The crude proposal of exempting all traders 
and all members of professions, including some of 
the richest subjects in England, has been contemptuously 
rejected of late by many Liberal speakers. One blot 
in the system, which is pointed out by Sir C. Dirke, could 
be easily obliterated. It is a hardship that the owners of 
small incomes should be taxed, while artisans of equal 
means and with smaller claims on their resources are 
universally, though illegally, exempted. The increased cost 
of living would justify an extension of the limit which is at 
present imposed on the incidence of the tax. On the whole, 
Sir C. Ditke’s speech is moderate and creditable, and there 
is no occasion to criticize his colleague. As Sir H. Hoarz 
probably shares Sir C. Ditke’s admiration for the Minister 
who is himself a Cabinet, he may probably consult the 
soundest and most instructive document which has lately 
proceeded from his pen. In his concise and exhaustive 
commentary on sermons, Mr. Bricut forcibly expresses his 
wonder how any man can week after week say the same 
things about the same subject to the same audience. “I 
“ should have thought,” said the great orator, “ that success 
“* was impossible, and I sometimes doubt whether anybody 
“ ever succeeded.” It cannot be said that Sir H. Hoarn’s 
discourse formed an exception to the ordinary fate of poli- 
tical preachers. 


FRANCE. 

aoe the moment all parties may be satisfied with the 

end of the Ministerial crisis in France. The Duke of 
Brocuz has found that he can compel the submission of 
the Assembly by the threat of resignation. The Extreme 
Right has found that, by choosing its opportunity well, it 
can force the Minister’s hand, and drive him to employ a 
weapon which is always weakened by use. The Right and 
the Right Centre have found that their joint majority is 
strong enough to stand the secession of a few extreme 
partisans. The Opposition can point to the facility with 
which the vote of last week has been cancelled in proof of 
the want of self-respect which comes over an Assembly 
which knows that it 1s not respected out of doors. When, 
however, we look beyond the moment, the right to be con- 
tent with events is very unequally distributed. The Extreme 
Right and the Left have each won a substantial advantage. 
As regards the former, it is impossible to insure that no 
deputy belonging to the majority shall ever be absent, and 
even the present Assembly may occasionally resent being 
told on the Monday to cancel the vote of the previous 
Thursday. This tends to give the Extreme Right a degree 
of importance quite out of proportion to its numbers. 
Whenever the Ministerial whip has been used a little 
less vigorously, or answered to a little less readily, 
the malcontents will feel that their day has come again. 
The exhortations to remember the dignity of the Assembly 
in which the Left indulged on Monday were only meant to 
make it more clear that by disregarding them the Assembly 
would divest itself of its last title to consideration. The 
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electors who persist in returning representatives hostile to 
the present Government will know what to think of a 
Legislature which is content to surrender its boasted 
an at the bidding of its own nominee. The 
Duke of Brocue has less reason for self-congratulation. 
He has seen how uncertain his majority is, and he must 
know that the work that lies before him is calculated to 
weaken his command of it still further. The Mayors’ 
Nomination Bill offends a few unusually consistent mem- 
bers of the Right; the impending constitutional legisla- 
tion cannot be otherwise than offensive to the whole of the 
party. M. pe Franciiev has sense enough to see that 
to strengthen the hands of the Central Government 
is no real tee against revolution. The Central 
Government has never been stronger than when M. 
GaMBETTA was at the head of affairs, and the measures 
which make it more powerful for Conservative ends when 
the Conservatives are in office will make it more powerful 
for Radical ends when the Radicals are in office. The 
mass of the Right do not look so far into the future. They 
are told that the Mayors’ Nomination Bill ensures them 
safety for the moment, and they obey their instincts 
in making an immediate snatch at it. But when 
they come to discuss the conditions under which France 
shall be governed for the next seven years, they will 
be forced to consider what they are doing. Constitutional 
legislation means legislating about a Constitution, and it is 
difficult to do this without giving some additional validity 
to the form of government in favour of which the laws are 
made. The Right will certainly resent being asked over 
again to recognize that Marshal MacManon is President of 
the Republic for seven years. They hold that the law 
of the z2oth of November was designed to prevent the 
Radicals from agitating in favour of a more definitive 
Republic than that which France at present enjoys; but 
they deny that they themselves lie under any corresponding 
prohibition. On the contrary, their theory is that the final 
cause of Marshal MacMaunon’s official existence is to give 
them time to reconstruct the monarchical plans which were 
shattered by the publication of the Count of Cuamporn’s 
letter. An understanding of this sort will be hard to 
maintain, when the nature and limitations of the authority 
to which it refers are being debated. 

On Monday the Duke of Brogue contrived to satisfy 
the Right by assuming that the opposition to the definition 
of Marshal MacManon’s position would come from the 
Left. The Marshal’s power, he declared, was a power 
invested with all the rights that legality can confer, and 
above all, with the right of defending itself against 
those who ignore or assail it. If any one, for example, 
should repeat M. Grévy’s assertion that the Assembly 
has no power to delegate its anne es | for any longer term 
than its own life, and that a law which pretends to do this 
is invalid, he ought to be considered as a rebel. The 
Right were greatly pleased at this illustration. There was 
something gratifying in the reflection that M. Grivy 
had only escaped being a rebel by a day or two, and that 
if he had made his speech after the law was passed instead 
of before, he ae have been guilty of treason. But 
by and by they will come to remember that if the law 
of the 20th of November is to be defended against attack, it 
can hardly be defended against attacks from one quarter 
only. When M. Picarp described the existing Government 
of France as the Republic presided over .by Marshal 
MacManoy, he was interrupted, as soon as the word 
Republic was out of his mouth, by cries of “ Never!” 
With great adroitness he made these shouts the occasion of 
a prophecy that when the Duke of Brocuiz should have 
to make a similar declaration he would excite similar 
murmurs. The Prime MunisTeR was not called upon to 
make a similar declaration on Monday, but a day must 
come when he will have no choice but to do so. If France 
is to enjoy a seven years’ truce under Marshal MacManon, 
his authority must be protected against Legitimists as well 
as against icals. To do the e of Broce justice, 
there is no symptom that, if left to himself, he would de- 
sire anything better. Whatever may be his ideas as 
to the ultimate Government of France, he is probably per- 
fectly content that Marshal MacManon should be the 
ruler for the next seven years. Even if he still cher- 
ishes the Orleanist designs said to be attributed to him 
by the Extreme Rig t, he must know that this is 
not the time to produce them. Though the visit of 
the Count of Paris to his cousin may not bind 
the chief of the younger branch to a self-inflicted 
exclusion from the ing it has made it impossible for 


him to put himself forward as a pretender. Any future 
movement in favour of an Orleanist restoration must, in 
appearance at least, be the spontaneous act of the nation. 
But when the Duke of Brociie comes to give effect to his 
wishes, and proposes to hedge the Presipent’s chair with 
some little apology for divinity, how is he to make sure of 
a majority? The Right will not do anything to make 
their intended agitation in favour of a Restoration more 
perilous; the Left Centre will want to establish Marshal 
MacManon’s power on a more Republican basis than is 
likely to approve itself to the Duke of Brocue; and the 
Right Centre are not strong enough to stand by themselves. 


The Paris letter in the Times of Thursday contained an 
ominous suggestion as to what might have been done sup- 
posing there had been a serious defection on the part of 
the Right. “The probabilities,” says the writer, “ would 
“then have been in favour of a dissolution of the Assembly, 
“ without any immediate prospect of another being imme- 
“ diately summoned. France could get on very well for a 
“ time without it.” That there will be a serious defection 
on the part of the Right before Marshal MacManoy’s position 
is finally settled is extremely probable, and in that case, if a 
sufficient reinforcement cannot be obtained in the Centre of 
the Chamber, more unlikely things have happened than the 
suspension of Parliamentary government which the Times’ 
Correspondent—always well informed as to the intentions 
of the Government—here hints at. The Duke of Brocie 
and his party would greatly dislike such an expedient, for 
their love of the forms of representation is as remarkable as 
their carelessness about its substance. But if the choice 
lies between a dissolution followed by the return of a 
genuinely Republican Assembly, and a dissolution followed 
by an interval of personal government, there is little doubt 
that they would prefer the latter. This possibility goes some 
way to explain the persistent silence of M. Tuters during 
the recent debates. It is important that the Left should 
show acertain amount of resistance to the Government, be- 
cause without this a party cannot be kept together. But it 
may be equally impértant that this resistance should not be 
successful. If the Left were to make the defeat of the 
Government their paramount object, it is possible that by- 
some sustained display of Parliamentary eloquence and 
Parliamentary strategy this object might be unexpectedly 
attained. But if its attainment were followed by an im- 
mediate suspension of Parliamentary government, the last 
state of the Republican party would be worse than the 
first. They would be powerless to make head against 
Marshal MacManoy’s legions, and time, which now makes 
for the Republic, would then make for its adversaries. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM. 
| Fmpes bodies of unemployed workmen at Chicago and 


in some other American towns have lately advanced 
in public claims which are, for obvious reasons, confined 
in Europe to Socialist clubs and periodicals. A deputation 
of workmen informed the Corporation of Chicago that 
they were bound to provide out of the municipal revenues 
employment for all who required it at the usual wages, in 
conformity with the Eight Hours Law. As the law was 
passed for party purposes, and as it is well known to be 
inoperative except in the public offices, there is a humorous 
impudence in the demand that paupers should be restricted 
to eight hours’ work, partly at the expense of industrious 
artisans who habitually work ten or twelve hours. The 
applicants, indeed, by no means consider themselves as 
objects of charity. One of their leaders threatened the 
Mayor and Aldermen with punishment for the delay in re- 
lieving distress which had already occurred; and he further 
announced his intention of ripping up, it may be hoped 
in a metaphorical sense, the intestines of the Council. The 
assemblage, or the demagogues by whom it was guided, had 
previously announced its intention of proceeding to an 
equitable distribution of property; and some thousands of 
workmen enrolled their names as members of the Interna- 
tional Society, which has always professed similar doctrines. 
Some journalists profess to consider the new Socialist move- 
ment as alarming; but a large deduction ought generally to 
be made from American prophecies of evil. One of the 
most popular newspapers in the United States was lately 
troubled with aaticipations that General Grant might, in 
imitation of Junius Czsar, convert the Republic into an 


Empire. The revolutionary designs of the Chicago work- 
men are more openly avowed than the intentions of the 
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Presipent; but they are almost equally unlikely to be 
carried into execution. The true men in old English phrase, 
or the men who have something to lose, are in the United 
States far more than a match for the promoters of an equit- 
able division of property who would in ruder ages have been 
described as knaves; nor indeed is there reason to suppose 
that the agitators and their followers are in earnest. It is pro- 
bable that they may cause some trouble if the stagnation of 
business continues, but in the worst of times the demand for 
labour in America exceeds the supply, although local and 
temporary congestions may sometimes happen. At the 


time when the workmen at Chicago were threatening the 


Town Council, large bodies of men on the railways in the 
West had struck against a proposed reduction of wages. 
The traffic was for a time disorganized, and some acts of 
violence were committed; but in a week or two the men 
returned to work at the reduced rate, and the Companies 
resumed the business which had been interrupted. The in- 
vincible elasticity of American resources always proves 
sufficient for the occasion. 

It would be surprising if men who profess to be starving 
deviated from the national habit of verbal exaggeration. 
The fluent and imperfectly educated orators who conduct 
political discussion in the United States always use the 
strongest possible language to express opinions which are 
often tame and commonplace. The Chicago workmen, if 
they took the trouble to examine the speeches of Republican 
and democratic politicians, might perhaps be able to prove 
that the justice of their demands has been often acknow- 
ledged when it was supposed that the admission would 
involve no practical consequences. Sycophancy to the 
working-man, which is sufficiently common in England, 
is more unblushingly and not less imsincerely prac- 
tised in America. The Eight Hours Bill was passed 
because no party chose to lose votes by opposing a 
mischievous scheme which was likely to disappoint its 
promoters. If the limitation of the hours of labour of 
grown men is a proper object of legislation, it may be 
plausibly contended that the provision of adequate wages 
is also a public duty. There is probably some foundation 
for the characteristic suspicion that the Socialistic clamour 


-of the unemployed workmen was partially the result of a 


job. There is something business-like in every American 
Utopia; and it was thought that the demagegues who 
insisted on the immediate construction of public works for 
the benefit of the labourers might perhaps be prompted and 
paid by enterprising contractors. In the United States every 
transaction which involves public expenditure suggests the 
opportunity of obtaining private profit. Political managers 
and ingenious speculators have long since discovered the 
opportunities which the sovereignty of the multitude affords 
for corruption. A speculative manager would think little 
of buying up a branch of the International Society, either 
for political or commercial purposes. 

The International Society, which the Chicago work- 
men joined for the purpose of vexing and frightening their 
fellow-citizens, would certainly not have taken root in 
America, even if it had not apparently broken down in 
Europe. The English workmen are tired of listening to 
half-intelligible declamations on universal destruction, 
although they may not be unwilling to vary their demands 
for increased wages by denunciations of the existing order of 
society. They are not disposed to postpone the organiza- 
tion of strikes to demonstrations that wages, whether high 
or low, are merely instruments of slavery. The late Con- 
gresses in Switzerland have been attended by constantly 
dwindling numbers, and one of two rival governing bodies 
has transferred its residence to New York. The funda- 
mental doctrine of the Society is repugnant to all 
American habits of thought. At one of the earlier 
Congresses the delegates, including some _representa- 
tives of English Trade Unions, pledged themselves 
never to desert their order by raising themselves into 
the class of capitalists. It may be safely assumed that 
no native American workman intends to remain a workman 
for life, or to neglect the first oppurtunity of becoming a 
tradesman, a clerk, or perhaps a farmer. In a country 
where shoemakers become Senators, and where a journey- 
man tailor was not long since President of the Republic, it 
is a waste of time to attempt any organization of a class 
which is constantly shifting its component parts. The 
dignity of labour is proclaimed on innumerable platforms, 
because at any given time there are many working-men 
who have votes; but it is well known that the American 
citizen is constantly and successfully contriving to devolve 


as much labour as possible on immigrants and foreigners, 
If the clamorous mob of Chicago is principally Irish, it 
will be easily cajoled, and in case of need it will be reduced 


forcibly to order. Of a thousand American workmen, five _ 


hundred will in the course of two or three years have found 
for themselves some easier and more attractive occupation 
than manual labour. If relief works are temporarily 
established, it will probably be found that the demand for 
labour will be reduced to small proportions. 


Even if the great preponderance of force were not on the 
side of law and order, it would be extremely difficult to 
accomplish the equitable distribution or systematic plunder 
of American property. There are no large estates to divide 
among new bodies of freeholders ; and when every man who 
desires a farm of his own can easily obtain one under the 
Homestead Law, direct spoliation of actual owners would 
be both paradoxical and dangerous. A dominant rabble 
might perhaps effect an equitable distribution among its 
members of furniture, plate, the stocks of tradesmen, and 
other tangible kinds of personal property; but the wealth 
which excites the cupidity of demagogues is for the most 
part of a comparatively impalpable nature. Commercial 
capital and credit and shares in industrial undertakings 
would not be easily reduced into the possession of new 
and unauthorized owners. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that discontented workmen in any part of the 
United States will attempt to assert by force their 
claims to the property of their neighbours. In no 
country are riots more summarily suppressed, although 
extravagant language never provokes interference. French 
and Spanish Communists may perhaps boast of logical 
consistency when they occasionally take up arms for 
the promotion of anarchy and plunder. In America, as 
in England, the ready transition from foolish words to 
wicked acts is not regarded as a merit. Nevertheless it 
would be unwise wholly to distrust the inferences which 
the pupils of International teachers in Europe and America 
habitually deduce from their avowed principles. From the 
doctrine that it is the duty of Governments and Legis- 
latures to increase by artificial means the remuneration of 
manual labour there is but a short step to the Chicago 
clamour for the equitable distribution of property. In 
England democratic orators constantly associate the 
alleged insufficiency of agricultural wages with the ex- 
clusion of farm-labourers from the blessings of the franchise ; 
and, as far as they have any meaning, they intend to 
persuade their clients that votes for members of Parliament 
would bring them higher wages, better homes, and greater 
material prosperity. The Chicago workmen know both 
that they can vote to their heart’s content, and that they 
still are dissatisfied with their wages, or with the demand 
for labour. It is natural that they should proceed to 
divide property equitably, or rather to talk of dividing it. 


MR. GREGORY AND EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


M®*® GREGORY has at length secured the opportunity 
which he has so long desired. After vainly striving 
first to persuade the Education Department not to pass the 
statistics of the London School Board, and next to persuade 
the House of Lords to reject the Bills founded on them, he 
has now got himself elected to the offending body and is in 
a position to implore it to amend its own ways. On 
Wednesday last he brought forward a motion reciting that 
the statistics on which the estimates of elementary school 
accommodation are based have been challenged, that some 
of the new Board schools are asserted to be very close to 
existing voluntary schools, and that the proposed Board 
schools will accommodate too many boys and too few infants, 
and proposing that a Committee be appointed to ex- 
amine into each of these allegations, and to report to the 
Board thereupon. The first two premisses on which Mr. 
Grecory rests his proposal are absolutely indisputable. 
The statistics of the London School Board have been chal- 
lenged ; they would be unlike every other set of educational 
statistics if they had not been challenged. The first move 
in every contest between rival educational bodies is always 
to deny each other's figures. It is as much a common 
form as any of the quaint archaic phrases which still 
hang about the pleadings in a Common Law trial. If, 
therefore, every estimate as to the amount of school ac- 
commodation is to go for nothing because it is disputed, 
the time of me | newly-elected School Board will be 
spent in reconsidering the conclusions which were sup- 
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to have been arrived at by its predecessor. Nor 
is it denied that some of the schools which the Board 
proposes to build are placed very near to existing voluntary 
schools. The plea of those who defend the choice of sites 
is that it was impossible to place them anywhere else. A 
great many conditions have to be satisfied in the selection 
of a school site; and in London it was far from easy to 
find pieces of ground which answer to these various re- 
quirements. If sites otherwise satisfactory were rejected 
because there happens to be a voluntary school close by, it 
would often turn out that no alternative sites were forth- 
coming. In the abstract, no doubt, it would be better if the 
new school could be set down further off. But supposing 
that the site fixed on is the only one that can be had, or that 
it is nearer the children who are expected to attend it 
than any other, the neighbourhood of the voluntary school 
is evidently the consideration that must give way first. 
It is not so bad to have too much school accommodation as 
to have too little. 

When therefore Mr. Grecory asks for a Committee to 
inquire whether the statistics of the London School Board 
have been challenged, he must be taken to mean that the 
Committee shall inquire whether the challenge which has 
undoubtedly been offered has been shown to rest on good 
grounds. In the same way, when he proposes to refer to 
this Committee the question whether some of the sites 
selected are not very near existing voluntary schools, he 
must be supposed to imply that they have been so placed 
without just cause. It is due to him to say that he 
imputes no bad faith to the late Board; he only maintains 
that their desire to do what was best for London 
had been alloyed by an error of judgment. Whether 
Mr. Grecory’s charges are well or ill founded, there is 
ample reason why they should not be referred to a Com- 
mittee. In the first place, the process of going over all 
the statistics must necessarily be a long one. [If it is 
worth doing at all, Mr. Grecory will be sure to think that 
it is worth doing thoroughly. He hints, among other 
things, that a large number of the parents who were asked 
whether and where their children were at school either 
neglected or refused to give answers. So far as the 
statistics are in fault on this account, they can only be put 
right by directing the officials of the Board to make their 
inquiries over again. As regards the alleged injury done 
to voluntary schools, a Committee of the House of 
Lords contrived to fill a fair-sized blue-book in taking 
evidence on merely a few such charges, and there 
is no reason to suppose that a Committee of the London 
School Board would be able to investigate a larger number 
of cases in a shorter time. Now no public gain that could 
result from the labours of Mr. Grecory’s proposed Com- 
mittee would compensate for this delay. the preparation 
of these statistics, and of the estimates based thereon, was 
the principal work of the late School Board. If their 
successors, instead of starting from the point already 
reached, insist on going over the old ground again, the 
next three years may pass away and find the task of 
providing elementary education for every child in London 
hardly further advanced than it was in 1873. What 
has Mr. Grecory to offer in return for this imminent 
danger ? A possible saving to the ratepayers’ pockets. It is 
highly important that the London School Board should not 
spend more money than is needed for the object it has to 
accomplish. But it is better that the object should be 
accomplished even at the cost of a little unnecessary outlay 
than that the object should be left unattained in deference 
to a misplaced regard for economy. 


This is not the only reason why Mr. Grecory’s motion 
ought to be rejected. Let it be granted that the statistics 
are faulty and the estimates founded on them exaggerated, 
there are two considerations which serve to deprive this 
fact of all real importance. One is the immense yearly 
increase in the population of London. If the figures of 
the School Board accurately represent the educational 
wants of London at this moment, it is certain that before 
the schools which they propose to build in order to meet 
that want can be finished, the growth of the population 
will have outstripped their present estimates and they will 
have to prepare new calculations and new proposals in order 
to meet a new deficiency. If the present calculations are 
somewhat in excess, this necessity will not arise quite so 
soon. The population may only have grown up to the new 
schools by the time they are opened, instead of having 
already gone beyond them. If schools could be built in 
a day, Mr. Gregory might at-least argue that on his reckon- 


ing they must stand empty a year or two until the children 
wanted to fill them grow up into school age, or are imported 
by that stream of immigration from the country which 
is always setting towards the capital. But since to find 
the sites and to build the schools will take some considerable 
time, Mr. Grecory has really no case. While the 
schools are building the children for whom they are de- 
signed will gradually be gathering to fill them. The other 
consideration is the probability that the amount of efficient 
educational accommodation has been exaggerated in the 
statistics of the late Board. In estimating the number of 
children for whom places in elementary schools have to be 
provided, those who are being sufficiently educated in 
what are called private adventure schools are omitted. In 
the first instance the tendency is always to overrate the 
number of children thus disposed of. The reason is that, 


though these private adventure schools are almost in- ~ 


variably inefficient, there is at present no adequate means 
of discovering their inefficiency. The Liverpool School 
Board have been so impressed with this difficulty that 
they have suggested that no attendance at private adven- 
ture schools shall excuse a child from the operation of the 
compulsory by-laws unless the school be under Government 
inspection. That some such measure will have to be 
adopted unless compulsory attendance at school is to be 
reduced to a farce may be taken as certain. The desire on 
the part of parents who wish to profit by their children’s 
labour to evade sending them to schools where they will be 
obliged to attend regularly is very great, and the private 
adventure school gives them the means of doing this. As 
time goes on it will be found that many of the children now 
supposed to be receiving elementary education are receiving 
nothing but the name of it, and when these have to be 
transferred to efficient schools, Mr. Grecory will not find 
that there are many vacant places in the schools the build- 
ing of which he is so anxious.to defer. 


THE TRADE-UNIONIST CONGRESS. 


6 ie Trade-Unionist Congress which has this week been 
sitting at Sheffield is said to represent a million of 
working-men; but it is difficult to form an exact estimate 
of the relative numbess of Unionist and non-Unionist 
workmen in the country. The Royal Commission which 
inquired into the subject a few years ago stated that the 
Unionists alleged that they were about half of the whole 
number of workmen, while other estimates made them ont 
to be only a fourth. The statistical question, however, is. 
not a very material one, for whether the Trade Unionists 
are few or many, they are entitled to freedom and pro- 
tection within reasonable limits, and the same must be said 
of the non-Unionists. A series of resolutions has been 
cre by the Congress, demanding the repeal of various 
egal restrictions which are supposed to be chiefly directed 
against the different kinds of molestation and intimidation 
by which the Trade Unionists are in the habit of enforcing 
obedience to their mandates. Mr. H. Crompron, assuming: 
to represent the Unionists, lately intimated that he could 
not condescend to let the world know what amendments he 
thought to be desirable in the present state of the law, 
unless employers of labour throughout the country would. 
first apologize for having calumniated the members of these- 
Societies by suggesting that they ever countenanced picket- 
ing, rattening, or any form of violence or injurious in- 
terference with other people. The puerile insolence of 
this proposal is unfortunately characteristic of the spirit 
in which the claims of working-men are too often pleaded 
by distempered advocates of another class. It is only 
justice to the Unionists to say that they are themselves 
neither so impertinent nor so unreasonable as their in- 
judicious friend. They think that, instead of hiding their 
opinions in order to spite society, the best they can do is to 
make them known as widely as possible. It may be re- 
marked, however, that they are more emphatic in proclaim- 
ing the wrongs which they imagine they suffer than precise 
in stating what changes in the law they really want. They 
desire it to be understood that they do not ask that Trade 
Union outrages should be altogether exempted from 
criminal penalties, but only that they should not be punished 
under the present laws. To the question, under what sort 
of laws, then, they would be willing that these offences should 
be punished, the answer is rather vague. 
It is creditable to the common sense of the members of 
the Congress that they appreciated the danger of mixing 
themselves up with the revolutionary propagandists of the 
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Continent. An address was received from the Universal 
League of Workmen at Geneva, and a reply to it was 
drawn up which was objected to by an exceptionally wild 
delegate on the ground that the references to peace in every 
sentence were insulting to the League. He thought “ the 
“word peaceable occurred too frequently, as it was a re- 
“ flection that the men who had addressed them had not been 
“ peaceable.” In the end the Congress decided that it 
would be as well not to send any reply at all, but to appoint 
a Committee to try to discover, if possible, what the 
Universal League was, and what were its objects. It having 
been incidentally remarked that none of the names attached 
to the Geneva memorial had ever before been heard of, it 
was pertinently replied that perhaps that made it more 
likely that the memorial was signed by real working-men. 
A glance at the reports of the Sheffield Congress will show 
that the names which are there most conspicuous are suftici- 
ently well known, and are not the names of genuine working- 
men, but of journalists, lecturers, and agitators of various 
kinds, who have undertaken to represent them. TheCriminal 
LawAmendment Act, the Master and Servant Act, and the 
Law of Conspiracy, were attacked in successive resolutions, 
and it was resolved that no vote should be given for any 
candidate at the elections who would not pledge himself to 
support the repeal of these obnoxious restrictions on the 
freedom of the Unions. The objection to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act is that it is “ a special law against a part 
“ of the population in respect to crimes of violence which 
“ all classes of citizens can commit and do commit.” Mr. 
Crompron might be asked to withdraw this calumny on all 
classes of citizens as a preliminary to argument, but other 
people are not so childish as he is. It is enough to say that 
the Act is not a special law against a part of the population, 
but only against certain specified offences, and that those who 
desire to avoid the penalties which it imposes have only to 
refrain from committing the offences in question. The Act 
applies equally to employer and employed, and though it is 
quite true that all classes of citizens can commit such 
offences, it is practically only Unionists who do so. What 
has to be shown is, not that the Act interferes with the 
peculiar system of the Unions, but that the offences against 
which it is directed are really innocent and beneficial. A 
special law against a form of public mischief which cannot 
otherwise be got at effectually is‘a very good thing; and 
the Statute Book is full of special laws in this sense. The 
Master and Servant Act is condemned because it does not 
adequately define the offences it creates, and attaches a 
criminal punishment to a civil breach ofagreement. In point 
of fact, the Act does not attach a criminal punishment to 
a civil breach of agreement, unless the imprisonment of 
@ man who cannot pay a fine or compensation is a 
criminal punishment. It is only in the case of aggra- 
vated misconduct or injury, and where a pecuniary pay- 
ment will not meet the circumstances of the case, that 
imprisonment is inflicted without the option of a fine. This 
Act, it should be added, also applies indiscriminately to 
employer and employed. The definition of offences is 
always a difficult matter, and it is impossible in every case 
to specify with minute and absolute precision every possible 
variety of an offence. This is a difficulty which pervades 
the whole of the Statute-law. The Law of Conspiracy was 
also denounced on account of its vagueness, and it cannot 
be denied that it has this defect. The subject is one which 
deserves attentive consideration, and on which the opinions 
of the Judges might usefully be taken. But if the law is 
to be revised, this should be done generally, and not in a 
partial form so as to allow exceptional privileges to a 
rae class of the community. The outcry against this 

w is connected with the punishment of the ringleaders of 
the gas-stokers’ plot to inflict a monstrous public injury on 
the inhabitants of London as a means of coercing their 
employers. These men were convicted of having con- 
spired to commit an aggravated breach of contract, which 
was a more serious offence than if any of them singly 
had left his work. The whole question turns on the 
amount of danger to the public from certain proceed- 
ings; and there is no principle more firmly established in 
English law, or in itself more sound; than that a combina- 
tion to commit an offence requires to be dealt with more 
stringently than an isolated act of misconduct of the same 
kind. 

There may perhaps be some details in which the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the Master and Servant Act 
may be improved; and if the Trade Unionists have any 
amended definitions of molestation, intimidation, and 


other offences to suggest, they are entitled on every ground 
to a respectful hearing. It is impossible, however, to sur- 
render the principle of those measures without the greatest 
danger to personal liberty and social order. An employer 
wrote a letter the other day complaining of the oppression 
of the Unionists in requiring him, under threat of a strike, 
to dismiss a man in his employment who for some reason 
was obnoxious to them. It is obvious, however, that the 
Unionists were strictly within their legal rights. They are 
perfectly entitled to dictate to their employer, if they choose, 
not only whom he may employ, but what he shall himself eat, 
drink, or wear, or the fashion of his wife’s bonnets. No 
matter how absurd or unreasonable the dictation of work. 
men may be, as long as they confine themselves to giving 
notice that they will not renew their contracts unless their 
demands are complied with, they have a perfect right to 
please themselves. There may be good or bad reasons for 
insisting upon a workman being discharged ; but his com- 
panions are clearly entitled to determine whether they will 
continue to work with him. Working-men now enjoy the 
utmost freedom in this respect. They can demand what 
wages they please, fix their own hours, and lay down 
regulations for the management of the business in which 
they are engaged. On the other hand, however, an em- 
ployer is not bound to submit to this dictation, and if he 
can get men to work on his own terms, it is necessary that 
they, too, should be protected in the exercise of their freedom. 
As far as we can see, the laws which are attacked by the 
Unionists do not go a step too far in this respect. 


M. PROSPER MERIMEE. 


HE reception of M. Mérimée’s successor at the French Academy, 
coinciding pretty closely with the publication of Mérimée’s 
letters to a lady whose name is still mysteriously reserved, has 
occasioned a good deal of talk about a man who was himself 
neither particularly interesting nor important. A high place 
certainly cannot be assigned to Mérimée’s literary works. He was 
a master of style, and nothing can be more admirable than tke 
artistic finish of some of his short histories and stories. But there is 
nothing in the substance of them to make them live. In the élan 
of genius, in breadth of view and sympathetic suggestiveness, 
Mérimée was altogether deficient. His earliest effort was a series 
of plays purporting to have been written by Clara Gazul,a Spanish 
dramatist, and translated by M. Joseph L’Estrange. This was 
followed up by the Guzla, a pretended translation of Illyrian 
poems by one Maglanovich. It is needless to say that Clara Gazul 
and Maglanovich were equally imaginary creations, and that the 
works attributed to them were composed ly Mérimée himself, who 
even went so far as to give a biography and portrait of the Illyrian 
bard. In 1828 Mérimée and Ampére had planned a trip to Lilyria 
in order to study the primitive poetry of that region. Money 
alone was wanting, and Mérimée suggested that, instead of writing 
a book when they came back, they should write the book first 
in order to raise money for the journey. As it happened, 
the visit was never accomplished; but Mérimée was delighted 
to find that his fictitious verses had attracted the atten- 
tion of two grave German doctors. Mérimée’s later writings 
are chiefly distinguished by a tone of cynical irony, which 
is sometimes so disguised as not to be immediately percepti- 
ble. He is fond of mystification, of throwing the reader off 
his guard by an affectation of simplicity and innocence, and of 
wrapping up his meaning so that it is rather hinted than ex- 
owe me Any one who has compared the pamphlet on his friend 
yle—which was privately circulated asa sort of funeral oration— 
with the preface which he wrote for Beyle’s collected works, will 
understand the process by which he endeavoured to disarm 
suspicion. Another illustration of the same thing is to be found 
in the first crude draft of the story of Lokis, which is given in 
the recently published letters, when taken as the key to the 
finished story. 

Mérimée’s eulogist at the Academy discovered that one of his 
ancestors invented the familiar fable of “‘ Beauty and the Beast ”; 
but it is more to the purpose that his mother, who was an artist, 
had such a faculty for story-telling that she used to keep children 
who were sitting for their portraits spellbound by her narratives. 
Mérimée’s father was also a painter, and he himself inherited not 
only the family taste for art, but a certain degree of aptitude for 
it as an exercise. It was the Second Empire that brought 
Mérimée to the front. His literary efforts received a reflected 
lustre from his rank as a Senator and his official position as 
Inspector of Public Monuments. The Emperor wag anxious to 
secure literary distinction for his Court, and Mérimée was a man 
who made good his footing there in other ways. , During the 
greater of the Empire he lived on the most imtimate and 
confidential terms with the Imperial family. He was uselul 
to the Emperor in preparing his Life of Cesar, and they 
had other sympathies in common. In ppite of his A 
reserved, and ost glacial manners, he was exceedingly 
amusing, and took infinite pains to please under the cloak o* 
cynical indifference. He knew Spain well, and talked Spanish 
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with the Empress and her mother; he wrote books and stories for 
them; kept them supplied with all the gossip of the day; 
suggested amusements; was dramatist, actor, and  stage- 
manager by turns; and was always ready to execute delicate 
commissions for them requiring tact or taste. He soon became 
an indispensable person, and an unfailing guest at Compiégne, 
Fontainebleau, and Biarritz, as well as at the Tuileries and St. 
Cloud. When Mocquard died there was some talk of Mérimée 
succeeding him as the Emperor’s private and right-hand 
man. It is only fair to say that he filled a difficult position 
without any sacrifice of dignity or self-respect. Even in his most 
relaxed moments his manner conveyed a warning against undue 
familiarities; and though he owed his advancement to his 
favour at Court, there was nothing servile or interested in the 
services he rendered. In his letters to the unknown lady he s 
of the Emperor as “mon bourgeois,” and calls himself the 
“Em ’3 buffoon”; but he would have allowed no 
one else to call him so, and his efforts to amuse were the result 
of a loyal and sincere attachment. He who has sneers for every- 
body else has always a kindly word for his Imperial friends. His 
litical leanings were naturally towards an absolute monarchy. He 
ad a personal hatred of vulgarity, Parliamentary intrigues, and the 
stupid brawling of the mob. “ I have spent twenty-four hours,” he 
writes, “in a deputy’s house, and if I-had any ambition to become a 
litician, this visit would have completely changed my mind. 
hat a trade! what people it is necessary to see, to manage, and 
to flatter! I should say with Hotspur, ‘I had rather be a kitten 
and cry mew!’ Slavery for slavery, I prefer a despot’s court; at 
any rate, most wash their hands.” This was in 1845. 
When the Revolution came he had the greatest repugnauce to the 
Republic; but he does not appear to have been at first strongly 
attracted to the Empire. Julius Cesar had been one of his early 
studies, and from disliking he had come round to admire him. In 
1841 he held that Cesar, in his first political years, was “ une franche 
canaille,” but the “ devil of a man kept on perfecting himself, and 
would have become honest if he had only been allowed to live.” 
In 1855 Mérimée had become as ardent a worshipper of the Dic- 
tator as his ‘‘ bourgeois” could desire. 

As the name of the ng bony Mérimée wrote the numerous 
letters which have just published is a secret, it is natural 
that there should be much curiosity to discover it ; but even if it 
were known, scandal would hardly be gratified. As far as the 
letters relate to the writer and his correspondent, they seem 
to us very dull reading. There can clearly have been nothing 
more tender than friendship im their attachment—at any rate 
on the lady’s side. It a that in six years they had met 
only six or seven times, and that, counting up the minutes they 
had spent together, they had been in each other’s company only 
some three or four hours in all Their meetings seem 
to have been always brief, and snatehed at long intervals; and the 
letters give one the impression rather of an intelligent woman 
pleased with a clever man’s wit, and the man flattered by her sym- 
pathy, than of a pairof lovers. Down to his mother’s death in 
1852, when he was forty-nine years of age, Mérimée lived under her 
care, “ reposing absolutely on her,” says M. de Loménie, “ all the 
material eares of his existence.” Atter his mother’s death her 
charge devolved on two of her friends, who almost invariably 
accompanied him, and watched over him. These were two Eng- 
lish ladies, and M. Taine describes the trio marching along in silence, 
Mérimée in the middle, with one elderly devotee carrying his bow 
(he had taken to archery for his health), and the other his box of 
water-colours. M. de Loménie attributed Mérimée’s melancholy 
to his isolation as a bachelor; but perhaps M. Jules Sandeau was 
justified in declaring that he was born one. He was certainly not 
the man either to inspire or to return an ardent ion. The 
academical phi ing of the letters is tedious after you have 
read one or two; they are interesting only when they afford 
glimpses of the society in which the writer lived. 

Although Mérimée’s writings are probably not much read in this 
country, he was himself a uent visitor here, and was well 
known in a certain section of ish society. He was rather 

roud of his knowledge of me geen er of his six 

pt himself well acquainted with our current literature. But 
he had not much 7 with the nation. ‘“ The English,” he 
wrote, “are individually stupid, but in-mass an admirable people. 
Everything that can be done with money, good sense, and patience, 
they do; but lmow no more about art than my cat.” The 
new House of Commons is “a frightful monstrosity,” and shows 
“what can be done with an utter want of taste two millions 
sterling.” The vee is equally bad; “nothing more verbose, 

blagueur” can be imagined than the 


man, and the fou.” He found 


It is part of the hypocrisy of these people. They love to show 
strangers that they are sober, and having taken luncheon they 
don’t dine.” Once we find the poor man laid up at an hotel with a 
bad cold, and nothing to drink but port wine; and it is impo 

not to sympathize with him. What disgusts him most is the 
hérissonnerie of the English. Ata country house, he says, they can- 
not help talking a little at dinner, but afterwards they break up into 
isolation, one with a book or newspaper, another writing letters. 
On the other hand, a Frenchman takes the trouble to amuse him- 
self, and in doing so amuses others. : 

Mérimée gives us some lively “ interiors” at the different 
Imperial palaces. All is not unallo i at Court. He 

s over knee-breeches and reckless changes of temperature. 

‘rom Compiégne he writes, “One can’t sleep in this place. The 
time is passed in being frozen or roasted.” And again, “ We lead 
here a terrible life for the nerves and the brain. e have rooms 
heated to 40 degrees in order to go into the Forest in an open 
char-a-bancs. It freezes at 7 degrees. We return to dress, and 
find ourselves in a tropical temperature. How the women stand it 
I can't think. I neither eat nor sleep.” At Fontainebleau it is 
much the same. “We took a stag yesterday, and dined on the 
ad the other day we were soaked with rain, andI caught cold. 

very day we eat too much, I am half-dead. Destiny did not 
make me for a courtier.” At Biarritz he was almost happy. 
“To day we have to dress, but the rest of the time there is not the 
least toilette. The ladies dine in high dresses, and we of the ugly 
sex in morning coats, There is not a chiteau in France or England 
where one is so free, and without etiquette, nor where there is a 
chitelaine so gracious and so good to her guests.” There are many 
American visitors at Biarritz, and when — to the Imperial 
villa Northerners and Southerners—it is 1862—have to be parted 
on different sides of the room lest they should eat each other. A 
dull time at Compiégne is enlivened by the arrival of the Duke of 
Athol and some of his kinsmen, “ four Highlanders in kilts.” “It 
is droll enough to see their eight bare knees in a drawing-room, 
where all the men wear knee-breeches and tights” ; but much con- 
sternation is produced when they whirl round to the strains of the 
bagpipe. One day the Prince Imperial—“ un drdle d’enfant, mais 
qualyuiits terrible”—gives a dinner-party to his young friends. 
“The Emperor himself mixed the champagne with seltzer-water, 
but the effect was just the same as if they had drunk the undi- 
luted wine. They were all drunk a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
and my ears still ache with the noise they made.” Now there is 
a Spanish dinner in the Forest, or a picnic on the grass, “like 
bonnetiers from the Rue St. Denis.” Another time he writes, 
“Since my arrival I have led the agitated life of a manager. I 
have been author, actor, and director. We have played with 
suceess a piece a little immoral, of which on my return I will tell 
you the story.” There was also a charade about which some fears 
were entertained beforehand; but a young lady who played in it 
said assuringly, “ Oh, it will be all right; we shall show our legs 
in the ballet, and that will do for everything.” “N.B.,” says 
Mérimée, “this lady’s legs are like flageolets, and her feet anything 
but aristocratic.” 

There are other signs of the taint of Bohemianism which was 
the fatal cancer of the unhappy Court. A sketeh of a ball at the 
Hotel d’Albe (belonging to the Empress’s sister) may match with 
the famous Correspondent of the Telegraph’s account of other hn- 
perial festivities :— 

The costumes were very beautiful ; many of the women very pretty, and 
the age showing its audacity. (1.) The women were décolletées in an out- 
rageous way, both above and below. On this occasion 1 have seen a suffi- 
ciently large number of charming feet and many garters in the waitz. (2.) 
Crinoline is declining. You may expect that in two years the dresses will 
be short, and that those who have natural advantages will be distinguished 
from these who have only artificial ones. There were Englishwomen who 
were quite inxcroyables. ‘The daughter of Lord ——, who is charming, was 
as a Dryad or something mythological, with a robe which would have left all 
her breast bare if this had not been remedied by a maillot. . . The ballet 
of the “ Elements” was composed of sixteen women, all pretty enough, in 
short skirts and covered with diamonds. The Naiads were powdered with 
silver, which, falling on their shoulders, bled drops of water. The 


did not suit. She sent nothing back, neither ene, Bog jewels. Bapat 
y had been sent to 


Portugal, but finally they were found at the Mont été, 

Duchess of —— paid 15,000 francs to withdraw them. i i te cules 
of the time and the women ! 

By the side of this picture maybe placed a ion of the com- 


pany at Marshal Mahon’s recent ball:—“ A severe propriety 
of tenue was observable, and a remarkable absence of very low 
front boxes of the wey cab go ouse. Young girls, as a general 
rule, were as simply dre as any of those who figured at the 
Court balls of Queen Victoria twenty-five years ago. a 
little public decency will not be thought too reactionary. 

When the began to affect Liberal meas 


; ures, Mérimée 
was ted enough to see the hopelessness of experi- 

What shall I say of the politics of M. Ollivier and the rest? ‘There i 
use in their turning their so elegantly, and affirming that they are 
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| alamanders were powder with gold. . . ‘Fhe supper-room, with a 4s 
gallery round it, the domestics in the dress of pages.of the sixteenth century, 
aud the electric light, resembled the feast of Balthazar in Wrowthon’s (siz) 
picture. It was no use for the Emperor to one his domino ; he was re- 
cognized a league off. The Empress had a white burnous, and a black 
loup, which did not disguise her in the least. Many dominos, and, for the ie 
most part, very stupid. The Duke of —— was got up like a tree, a disguise, 
atter the story about his wife, a little too remarkable. If you do not know Be Se 
this story, here it is in two words:—His wife went to Bapst and bought a 
set of jewels at 60,000 francs, saying she would send it back next dav if i Pe 
majority of the speakers. Lord Palmerston, with his bushy grey A 
whiskers, — “ gay bim 
only because he was e ite an i in : 
Gladstone seemed to him “im some respects a man of genius, in cers © 
' others a child ; there is a him of the child, the states- ee 
e. slowness of English dinners 
intolerable, especially a8 he could get nething to eat that he eared ee 
for except roast mutton, and notalwaysthat. “I spent two days,” Fe 
he says, “at Oambridge and Oxford with the reverends, and on ce. 
the whole I prefer the Capucins. Iam particularly furious against eS 
Oxford. A Fellow had the imsolence te invite me to dinner. 
There was a fish four inches long in one great silver dish, and a y 3 
c potatoes in a dish of carved wood. But never was I so fami Be 
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cou. convinced ; they seem to be second-rate actors who imitate the 
réles in a way that deceives nobody. We are growing smaller daily. 
There is only M. de Bismarck who is a true great man. 


And again in June 1869 :— 
What afflicts me most in these sad affairs is the profound stupidity (détise). 
It makes one hide one’s face. The danger is that there is a sort of emulation 


for stupidity as for everything else, and between the Chambers and the Go- 
vernment, God knows what may be done! 
In his next letter he had grown more desponding :— 

I am sure that we are going to have in words and deeds enormities for 
which there will not be enough boiled potatoes. Alas! that may finish by 
projectiles of a harder kind! What a misfortune that the modern spirit 
should be so flat! Do you believe it was ever so bad before! There were 
ages when people were more ignorant, more barbarous, more absurd ; but 
then there were here and there some grand geniuses to make compensation, 
whilst now, as it seems to me, there is a levelling down of all intelligence 
to the lowest point. 

In November he met M. Thiers at Cannes, and found him 
“brought back to common sense by the immense folly of the 
country,” and ready to fight again, as in 1848. But Mérimée 
doubts whether he does not overrate his strength :— 

It is much easier to break the bags of Eolus than to mend them and 
make them air-tight. It seems probable that we shall have a fight ; the 

¢ is omnipotent, and can give the populace of Paris an historic 
lesson, as General Changarnier said. But after having tried this, what is to 
be done? Personal government has become impossible, and Parliamentary 
government without good faith, without honesty, and without skilful men, 
appears to me not less impossible. The future and the present are very 
dark for us. 

Then comes the war, and at the end of August Mérimée is not 
without hope of driving out the Germans, or, better still, burying 
them all in France. But even then “we shall not be at the end 
of our miseries. This horrible butchery, it is idle to dissimulate 
it, is but a prologue to a tragedy of which only the Devil knows 
the end. nation is not shaken with impunity as ours has 
been. It is impossible that, from our victory as from our defeat, 
there should not spring a revolution. the blood that has 
flowed will flow to the profit of the Republic—that is, of organized 
disorder.” Mérimée left Paris by one of the last trains before the 
city was invested. He died at Cannes on the 23rd September. 


DENTISTRY. 


Wwe know that this subject is not a pleasant one, and yet it has 
its fascination. Most people have something to say about 
it, as about other subjects on which they have thought or felt, and 
ideas usually press for utterance in proportion as they are numerous 
thered in hours of dissipation, is communicated with care- 
Sas. languor, and hesitation. But personal experiences of 
a nearer and profounder nature, which have absorbed one’s 
whole attention at the time and left a deep impression behind 
them, cannot be recalled with equal indifference. Whilst they 
stimulate the whole mind to unaccustomed activity, persons not at 
other times noted for eloquence betray a sudden affluence of 
words, a surprising vigour of style, and unsuspected resources of 
illustration. Should a conversation begin to turn upon dentistry, 
every one must have observed with what difficulty it is drawn 7 
to some more cheerful, but less exciting, topic. Several persons 
at once, and though all profess to aid in the diversion, the subject 
has what psychologists call great “ideal persistence,” dies hard, 
and tends to come to life again at intervals for some time after. In 
this respect it is like talking about ghosts im the dark, when there 
is a general sense of uneasiness and a general desire to pass to 
something else, but there is always some one with a more harrowi 
story than any which has yet been heard, which it is impossible 
to refrain from telling and impossible to refrain from listening to. 
Only there is this difference, that ghosts are now og well 
pace mgt yt of the popular Aberglaube, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
‘would say, and the terrors they arouse within us are somewhat 
mild even at midnight ; whereas the existence of dentists may be 
verified—and indeed we often experiment on them, and they on us 
—so that they are placed far beyond the reach of scepticism even 
at noonday. this account they are the more interesting in a 
scientific age. 

It may seem that, since dentistry is so familiar a topic, it must 
be needless to expatiate upon it, and certainly to say om 
strikingly novel about it is more than can be reasonably ho 
But we remember that Dr. Johnson praises Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard on this very ground, that it contains nothi 
new, but only what had previously occurred to every one else ; an 
to attain as great a reputation as that celebrated piece ought 
to content a moderate ambition. Moreover, to say what 
previously occurred to every one else has the advantage that it 
assures you of the apaanine your reader, if you should be so 
fortunate as to secure one. Now it has probably occurred to most 
people that dentistry is about the least enviable of professions. It is 
not merely the character of the work that makes it so, for all pro- 
fessions have unpleasant associations to which their members are 
inured by custom; taste is proverbially rye gh and it is even 
intelligible that a man who has the gift of delicate manipula- 
tion may feel attracted to @ pursuit which affords so man 
pte ame for its exercise. t it is the feelings with whi 
a dentist i + po by his patient which, if he knew them, 
would render his position so peculiarly uncomfortable. A man 


may suffer many of his doctor, and still regard him with 


gratitude and friendship. He may be ruined by lawyers without 
conceiving any personal antipathy toward the practitioners whom 
he has injudiciously employed, but may content himself with in- 
dulging in a diffused hatred of the law as a whole, and whatever 
has to do with it, and vent his rage in vague maledictions against 
lawyers in general; which can have only a very harmless incidence 
upon any one in particular. But let him once go to a dentist, and 
he is likely to come away with a definite and abiding horror of that 
dentist himself and not another. It is notorious that many people 
dread to meet their dentist in the street. If they do meet him 
they are variously affected, according to temperament. Some can 
scarcely restrain themselves from headlong flight, others are 
ready to faint on the spot; a few involuntarily clench their fists, 
the blood rushes to their faces, and they feel prompted to assault 
him. But these last are few indeed. Most of us are at once 
“ Gorgonized ” out of all thought of active resistance, and even the 
idea of escaping dies ineffectually within us. In agricultural ages, 
and still in country districts, the enraged bull plays a prominent 

art in nightmares ; but this traditionary bugbear is threatened to 
be supplanted. In future people will eat a heavy supper with the 
prospect of passing an uneasy night in that curious and complicated 
= of mechanism, the dentist’s armchair; holding on firmly 

y the bottom, now being screwed up, now down, to get a favour- 
able light; their heads rolled to this side or to that to meet the 
exigencies of art, whilst the peering eyes of their favourite operator 
come and go, and a confused clatter of steel is heard during the 
intervals. 

And yet the dentist does not seem to deserve so hard a fate. 
Divested of the terrors with which imagination clothes him, he is 
seen to be our own flesh and blood. A judicious blending of mild- 
ness with firmness appears to be n to the ideal character 
of his profession, a it is remarkable how many members of the 

rofession realize this ideal, or make laudable approximations to 
it. Sometimes indeed a falling away from the standard may be 
noticed in either direction. cessive sympathy may lead a 
dentist to sacrifice firmness to mildness, and this perhaps is the 
worse ‘error of the two. For he ought to consider his patient’s 


| condition ; how distracting pain renders it difficult for him to make 
_ up his mind, or else prompts him to determine rashly ; how, too, 


he is probably quite ignorant of the true cause of his suffering, and 
equally ignorant of the proper remedy. It is therefore the part of 
a good practitioner to decide for him, and, if the worst must come 
and the last office be performed, to jog the elbow of his resolution. 
But other practitioners are either so sensible of this, or are of such 
an autocratic disposition, so determined at any rate to have the 
game (if the expression be allowable) in their own hands, that, 
sacrificing mildness to firmness, with harsh voice and rough manner 
they bully and intimidate their patients, as though the latter were 
not abject enough already, or as though the ae and fear of 
deniists needed any adventitious aid. e cunning middle course, 
however, seems to be this—knowing what treatment is best for the 

tient, to get him to adopt it as if of his own choice. He is then 
Soavel up and consoled during the se by a flattering sense 
of mild heroism, whilst, if anything should go wrong, the operator 
is to a great extent absolved from blame. And to do this well 
a character of mingled mildness and firmness, with some know- 
ledge of human nature, is best adapted. And there is no profession 
in which the knowledge of human nature in relation to physical 

in may be sooner gained, on which account dentists acquire 
earlier than other men a wise tolerance of human frailty. 

It is said that women bear going to the dentist’s better than 
men; and the reason of this seems to be the same as that of their 
more patient endurance of many other bodily ailments. For during 
illness men are more fidgetty and morose than women, because they 
are accustomed to greater activity, have a stronger passion for 
freedom, and feel the restraint of helplessness more oppressive. And 
if, when the worst has come, at the dentist’s, seated in the chair of 
fate, with the last agony imminent, any one retains enough pre- 
sence of mind to attend to his own emotions in those cir- 
cumstances, he will confess, we believe, that the actual pain is not 
worth making a fuss about, but that the intolerable part of it is— 
O for a euphemism !—in plain English, it is the submitting to the 
first grip and putting oneself so utterly in another man’s power. It 
is this “ representative ” element of the torture that puts our virtue 
to the test ; and let none pretend to make light of it. But fortu- 
nately it is of short duration, and is far better than the malady it 
cures. So that a man’s loyalty to reason may almost be measured 
by his willingness to go to the dentist’s when his time has come. 

o imaginary horrors deter the sane man, but he goes into the very 
chamber of horrors, like Rinaldo into the enchanted wood. And 
ever after when ing the house he will say to himself, “I have 
been there and still would go, on sufficient occasion.” 

Certainly a dentist deserves to be called the Friend of 
And therefore we read with pleasure in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review that during the last ten years no branch of 
surgery has made so much progress as dentistry has done ; for during 
many dark ages, with respect both to science and to practice, it 
was in a very backward state. Not very long ago, it is averred, 
blacksmiths were much in favour as operators in this department— 
a fact which seems to require explanation. It will perhaps be 
surmised that they were caenennted for the work by their great 
bodily strength. But the obviousness of this account of the 
matter is delusive; the true theory must be sought in a more 


roundabout way. And if, in the first place, we remark that the 
the functions of a farrier, perhaps 
subject, but 


blacksmith anciently discharged 
this will be though? not to cast much light upon the 
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rather itself to need illumination. that 
to the minds of our forefathers the offices of barber and surgeon 
seemed naturally to go together, we cannot be surprised that to 
the same minds it should appear part of the fitness of things that 
the blacksmith who shoed a horse should also doctor it. And 
now, as Mr. Spencer would say, observe the implication. In 
doctoring a horse it must sometimes have been necessary to extract 
a tooth, and it was at once inferred that he who could extract a 
horse’s tooth @ fortiori could draw a man’s, And that he did 
often draw, to and the man may 
imagined. Fi e ith with his patient careering roun 

and round the forge, emulating the flees of Achilles with 
Hector, and then listen to those who deride what they call the 
merely material civilization of the present day. Great is the 
transition from the blacksmith’s shop to the modern dentist’s 
ingenious armchair—we had almost written easy-chair. On 
the other hand, it may be that the need of dentists has 
creased with civilization. It is commonly lelieved 


much in 
that savages have excellent teeth; and although we are now- 


adays in the habit of suspecting such beliefs, this one seems 
TO 


le, if we consider how necessary good teeth are to them. 
‘To any one who is anxious to prove “ material civilization” 
a mistake, the inquiry may be s ted, What eflect has 
the invention of knives and forks upon the teeth of those 
nations that have condescended to adopt the use of them? For 
these pernicious utensils plainly render good teeth less a necessary 
-of life than they were before, so that people with bad teeth now 
weapons to their de- 
scendants, and soon. And, therefore, to Mr. Galton and others 
who are anxious to guard the interests of the future by promoting 
E iage on scientific principles, we may suggest the propriety of 
including sound teeth in the list of excellences required of those 
about to marry. The priest or registrar might call upon the parties 
to a proposed iage to produce, among other certificates, one 


posed marriage 
ane that they themselves had sound teeth, and likewise their 


fathers and mothers, their grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
such other relatives as the savants may think a sufficient guarantee 
against reversion. Or perhaps these matters are to be left to the 
young people themselves, and a man’s asking a girl if she has ever 
-suffered from toothache ay! one day be a recognized way of 
hinting that he is coming to the point. 

But if such means of securing the peace of posterity fail, others 
may be devised. Amidst the press of unexpected ideas, projects, 
“a events, it is daily becoming more difficult to detect an 
absurdity at first sight ; and so the following ingenious specula- 
tion which has been started may yet be realized. What if here- 

every one on alriving at a certain age should be bound to 
e natural teeth, and receive in exchange an artificial set 
‘warranted not to ache, and which might be renewed from time to 
time in case of their ceasing to fit, being swallowed, stolen by 
ee or other accidents which already are not unexampled ? 


‘It would demand some courage perhaps once in a lifetime, but 


that must be better than once a yearas at present. Besides are there 
not anesthetics? And moreover stern laws, backed by a public 
pinion instructed in what makes for social welfare, would, 
, deter the youth from showing the white feather, and 
they would sit down smiling; just as some tribes of American 
Indians with whom beards are unfashionable, on reaching the age 
when rudiments of beards a , Submit, it is said, to have 
them plucked out hair after hai squaws, and account it a 
‘virtue not to groan or wince, though they are the old squaws who 
Ao it. By thus losing all our teeth at once and as a matter of 
course, we should no longer be haunted by the regretful feelings 
which now disturb us, as, wandering about the world, visiting 
many cities, and perhaps many dentists, we drop them as pledges 
of mortality, one here and another there, and already long before 
death reflect that our bones lie scattered on every shore. And this 
will be a relief to man ns; for how imagination follows 
those fragments of our being, whoever is familiar with folklore 
dnows well. 

We have said, perhaps somewhat hastily, that dentists are our 
wn flesh and blood ; but at any rate this acknowledgment does 
not extend to those dentists who put horrible signs of their pro- 
fession outside their houses in the public streets. What we refer 
to is too hideous to describe with decency, but every one must 
understand us. Such things can only be in place in a scientific 
museum. The only device to be com to this one is the 
pirate’s flag with its skull and cross-bones, but the flag is much 
the less revolting of the two. We should have thought such a 
-mode of advertising would have been considered unprofessional, 
and we are sure it cannot be attractive. 


THE NEW BULL ON PAPAL ELECTIONS. 

HETHER the ise text of the Bull Apostolice Sedis 
Munus, as given in the Kélnische Zeitung—for the form cited 
‘is that of a Bull, not of a Brief—is genuine or not, it would be 
premature as yet to pronounce. The rumour that some instrument 
of the kind was in contemplation, if not actually drawn up, has 
long been widely credited, and, in spite of previous denials, seems 
now to be virtually admitted by the Papal And, indeed, 
the extreme likelihood of such a step bei ra under existing 
‘circumstances and in the present temper of the Curia would alone 
@0 far to authenticate the popular belief on the subject, Nor shall 


-himself. But neither the Italian nor the Prussian Government 


we probably be far wrong in assuming the substantial accuracy of 
the alleged document, even supposing the exact’form has not been 
preserved. Meanwhile two questions of no little interest at once 
suggest themselves, which have been freely discussed during the 
past week, sometimes with more ingenuity than knowledge, in the 
papers, both English and foreign. . Are the changes enacted, or 

roposed to be enacted, within the competence of the Holy 
Bee? and will the new regulations about Papal elections be 
acquiesced in by the various European Powers without prejudice 
to the general acknowledgment of the successful candidate for the 
tiara? To the second inquiry it is of course impossible to 

ives more than a vague and conjectural a e Italian 

overnment might not unnaturally resent the removal of the 
Conclave from Rome, where there would be no real danger of 
its freedom of action being impeded ; and Prince Bismarck has his 
own reasons for eagerly seizing any available weapon in that deadly 
warfare with the Roman hierarchy to which he has committed 


has any traditional claim to a voice in Papal elections, and it is not 
easy to see what special interest France, Austria, or Spain—which 
have hitherto alone exercised the right of veto—can have in 
quarrelling with arrangements which would make the choice of a 
non-Italian Pontiff a little less improbable, though any abrupt 
change of the kind might be thought generally objectionable as 
involving a risk of future complications. The precedent of the 
Vatican Council, where the representatives of Entholic Govern- 
ments were for the first time excluded, has indeed created a very 
natural expectation that the right of veto will be challenged on 
similar grounds. But there is no allusion to this matter in the 
text of the new Bull, anda claim which has no technical support in 
any written record would hardly be thought to require formal 
abrogation. At the same time the prudence of the proposed inno- 
vation may fairly be questioned when there is nothing to interrupt 
the due carrying out of the ordinary ceremonial at the Vatican ; 
while on the other hand the increased facilities of communication 
and locomotion afford opportunities for a representation of the 
electoral body more complete than on any former occasion. It is 
always rather a perilous experiment to change your front in face of 
the enemy. And, beyond a vague sense of alarm, there seems no 
particular reason for a change of front just now. All the pre- 
cedents cited point rather in an opposite direction. 

This brings us to the other question, which, if not more impor- 
tant, is at least capable of being more fully and definitely answered. 
The remark of the Times that “ from an ecclesiastical point of view 
the right of the Pope to issue the above decree cannot be doubted 
after the Gecumenical Council” may be true in the abstract, but is 
wholly irrelevant. Still less is his claim based, as has been absurdly 
asserted elsewhere, on some shadowy prediction about the Po 
who sees the years of Peter choosing his own successor. His right 
to issue such a Bull as that ascribed to him—which is of course 
a very different thing from his discretion in the use of it—rests 
on much surer ground than any old adage or any general inference 
from a novel dogma which is both openly challenged and very 
largely disbelieved, even where there is no public protest, within 
the limits of his own communion. It is not only admitted 
by canonists, but illustrated by a few striking and very 
sufficient precedents, both ancient and modern. The case 
will be made clearer if we briefly recall to the memory 
of our readers the leading statutes on which Papal elections 
depend. Without dwelling on the earlier history of the Papacy, 
it may suffice to state here that Nicholas II., acting under the 
advice of Hildebrand, issued in 1059 the Bull which may be 
called the Magna Charta of the Sacred College, confining the elec- 
tive franchise for all future time to the Cardinals exclusively. 
This fundamental law has only once been superseded, under very 
exceptional circumstances, and by a higher than — autho- 
rity, when the great reforming Council of Constance, after getting 
rid of three Popes, nominated a Committee of its own pal ig of 
whom only were Cardinals, to elect a new Pontiff. The 
second great ordinance on the subject was promulgated a century 
later by Alexander III. at the third Lateran Council in 1179. The 
Conclave which elected Alexander by a majority of votes had been 
the scene of a disgraceful tumult, and the election was contested. 
He accordingly lost no time in ordaining that henceforth no Papal 
election should be valid without a majority of two-thirds of those 
voting. This ordinance also has held good ever since, except in 
one instance, to be presently mentioned. The third organic law of 
the constitution of Conclaves is the one mainly affected by the 
present controversy. It was promulgated by Gregory X. in 1274 
at the Second Council of Lyons, ~ y regulates in minute detail 
the forms to be observed in Papal elections, including the ten days’ 
interval between the decease of one Pope and the assembling of 
the Conclave to elect his successor, the clausura, or locking up of 
the Cardinals during the period of election, the place of meeting, 
and various other details. To this may be added the Bull issued by 
ms A XV. in 1621, prescribing the ceremonial and the different 
met of election, which is, however, based entirely on earlier 
authorities, These latter statutes, as well as some subsequent Bulls 


e ing or reproducing the former regulations, are suspended 
will be enough to show that he has full authority for taking 
such a step. The famous Bull of Gregory X. was actually abro- 
gated by his successor Adrian V., who reigned barely a month, 
and remained in abeyance during six pontificates, till Celestine V. 
renewed it. G XI. ventured on a still more sweeping in- - 
novation. He had put an end to the Seventy Years’ Captivity by 
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his return to Rome; but there was grave cause for apprehension 
that the restoration might be only temporary, with a body of 
Cardinals chiefly creatures of the French Crown and likely 
to be exposed to strong pressure. He accordingly issued a Bull 
suspending every existing regulation about iy elections, in- 
’ cluding the famous decree of the third Lateran Council requiring 
two-thirds of the votes, and this bold measure was acted upon and 
generally approved. 

But the most memorable as well as the most recent example 
of such an extreme exercise of Papal prerogative occurred less 
than a century ago, and it is this precedent by which Pius FX. is 
supposed to have been chiefly guided in framing his Bull. There 
is something almost romantic in the later vicissitudes of the reign 
of Pius VI. and the strange shifts to which he was driven to main- 
tain his authority under violent pressure from without. Itis only, 
however, with one chapter in that eventful history that we are here 
concerned. Early in 1797, when the States of the Church had 
been invaded by the French army, and the Papal plenipotentiaries 

been constrained to sign the disastrous treaty of Tolentino, it 
was felt that some provision ought to be made for the emergency 
of the next election. A Brief, which is a less authoritative 
and more ephemeral document than a Bull, was drawn up in the 
February of that year, Attentis Peculiaribus Presentibus, absolving 
the Cardinals, for the next occasion only, from the obligatory inter- 
val of nine days before proceeding toa new election. But the rapid 
march of events rendered the promulgation of this Brief oo . 
and in the following December, two days after Joseph Bonaparte, 
the diplomatic representative of the French Republic, had quitted 
Rome, the Bull Christi Ecclesie Regende was issued, formally 
enacting the dispensations contained in the contemplated Brief, but 
extending them to all cases of grave peril threatening the legitimate 
action of the electoral body. Even this, however, proved inade- 
quate to the gravity of the crisis. In February 1798 Rome had 
been converted into a Republic, and the aged Pontiff was a 
prisoner—not in name or imagination, but in fact—in a Carthusian 
monastery near Florence, while the Cardinals were dispersed over 
Italy and beyond it. The situation was obviously a critical one, 
and Cardinal Antonelli—no relation of his present namesake— 
having contrived to obtain access to the imprisoned Pope, sub- 
mitted to him the draft of a Bull which not only dispensed with all 
existing regulations about elections, except the obligatory majority 
of two-thirds, but authorized the Cardinals to vote by proxy, and 
even suspended the prohibition against any dealings in the matter 
during the Pope’s lifetime which dates from a decree of Pope Symma- 
chus in the fifth century, and is enforced with fierce and multiplied 
anathemas, as was his wont, by Paul IV. in the Bull Cum secundum 
Apostolum. But Pius VI. shrank from so extreme a measure when 
he found the prevalent opinion among the Cardinals was against it. 
Another draft was prepared, this time by Michele di Pietro, Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Rome, which was approved by the Cardinals, and 
finally took shape in the Bull Cum nos superior? anno executed by 
Pius VL on the 13th of November, 1798. Except in the permis- 
sion of proxies, which is omitted, the Bull is still fuller in its dis- 
pensations than the rejected draft of Cardinal Antonelli. It 
authorizes consultation during the Pope’s lifetime among the 
Cardinals on every point except the person of his successor, 
suspends the obligatory delay of nine days, the clausura, and the 
local limitations, empowering the Conclave to be held in any 
Catholic country where the larger rumber of Cardinals might be 
assembled. A somewhat similar document was drawn up by 
Gregory XVI. during the insurrectionary movements at the 
beginning of his reign, but was never published. 

There is nothing in the alleged provisions of the Bull Aposfolice 
Sedis which goes beyond the Cum superiort anno of Pius VI., on 
which it is closely modelled, the only novelty being the strange 
suggestion—which certainly does look almost like a satire—of “ the 
Principality of Monaco, some French city, or Malta,” as the place of 
the Conclave. There is the same liberty conceded of indetinitely 
hurrying or indefinitely postponing the election ; observing or not 
observing the clausura ; of concerting measures, if necessary, during 
the life of the Pope, with the one reservation of not discussing 
the names of particular candidates; the same entire freedom of 
choice as to locality, and the same general extension of these dis- 
pensations to all future eases of emergency. It may be worth 
remembering that the Conclave which actually assembled at 
Venice after the death of Pius VI.,so far from showing any special 
haste in its procedure, lasted for above two months, and was nearly 
ending in the very exceptional method of election “ by compro- 
mise ”—+t.e., by delegating the franchise to a small Committee of 
Cardinals—when at the nick of time the votes of the Cardinals 
concurred in the elevation of Pius VII. to the Papacy. What 
was really abnormal in that election was the transference of the 
Conclave from Rome to Venice, for which there were obvious 
reasons. But why Pius IX. should “fear that the next election 
cannot be freely conducted in Rome,” is not more easily explicable 
than his ground for styling himself, and encouraging his advocates 
and admirers, whether journalistic or episcopal, persistently to 
style him, “the Prisoner of the Vatican.” There is, indeed, as 
much or as little reason for this strange theory of imprisonment 
holding good after his decease as during his life. But do the 
Cardinals seriously believe in it now? And, if not, are they likely 


hereafter to make a troublesome and rather undignified pilgrimage 
w 


to Malta or Monaco for the sake of perpetuating an illusion 
they do not share ? 


CHARITY ELECTIONEERING. 


(PE gentlemen who are endeavouring to effect some reform in 
the system of election to charitable institutions have fought 
their first battle and have been defeated. A motion wes proposed 
at a meeting of the British Orphan Asylum recommending some 
moderate changes, and was thrown out by an overwhelming 
majority. The meeting declared their own perfect satisfaction 
with their own arrangements; and after denouncing with great 
energy the wickedness or folly of everybody who proposed any 
alteration, went back to their homes ina high state of virtuous self- 
complacency. There is nothing in this which is in the smallest 
degree surprising. Every attack upon a good old steady-going 
abuse is invariably encountered in the same manner. When 
people were in the habit of suggesting that workhouses were not 
managed to ideal perfection, the first assault was always met by a 
chorus of virtuous indignation. A number of immaculate persons 
held up their hands in holy horror at the thought that any out- 
sider should presume to dispute the purity of their motives or the 
wisdom of their measures; the Guardians held meetings at which 
the voices of a wretched minority were drowned in stamping and 
cheering; they passed votes of thanks to the master, and the 
master testified in his turn to the wisdom of their superintendence ; 
and everything would have been made pleasant if it had not 
been for the intrusive impertinence of the outside world. The 
whole course of proceeding indeed is so well understood that it 
may easily be reduced to fixed rules, which are applicable not 
merely to workhouses or to voluntary charities, but to every 
corporation which is accysed of imperfection. 
he first thing to do is, of course, to abuse your opponents. 
Writers in the press are notoriously ignorant and venal; they are 
always pandering to the worst a passions, and are generally 
a contemptible set of beings. We have no desire to dispute an 
argument which is too universal in its application to have much 
point in any particular case. It merely means that the press 
is generally unfavourable to the existing system, a fact 
which our readers may interpret according to their own 
opinions. But the areh-enemy in this case is that mis- 
chievous body, the Charity Organization Society. This male- 
volent body goes about making itself exceedingly disagreeable to 
the quiet easy-going institutions, and it has lately become the 
parent of a noxious child, called the Charity Reform Association. 
What diabolical motives can be at the bottom of this movement 
is a hitherto unsolved mystery. Some suggestion, indeed, is 
thrown out that the agitation is due to the “cold and selfish 
views” of people who do not want to subscribe. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and his friends may be honourable men (we have not 
observed, at least, that their honour is disputed), but they are tools 
in the hands of designing people who only want to save their own 
ckets. We will not inquire into the plausibility of this theory ; 
it is one that naturally commends itself to a certain class 
of minds, to which it would be a mere waste of time to offer any- 
thing like reasoning. Motives, however, are inscrutable; and, 
however questionable may be those which actuate the Charity 
Organization Society, we must admit that its professions at least 
are honourable. Nobody can seriously deny that it woul& 
be an excellent thing to establish a mmtual understand- 
ing among the innumerable charities of London. Their 
purpote is, or should be, to give help to the deserving poor. The 
natural result of their interference 1s that the funds intended for 
this purpose are intercepted by designing begvars. The Charitable 
Organization Society professes to help the charities by enabling 
them to form an alliance against their common enemies. So far 
their function is admitted to be legitimate. But the Society proceeds 
to say that the system of voting charities encourages and stimulates 
mendicity, because, by its nature, it excludes any effective super- 
vision of the appeals put forward. A body of two or three thou- 
sand subscribers eannot possibly scrutinize the claims which come 
before them, and, in fact, do not profess to do so. They naturally 
therefore give an advantage to worthless claimants. If thischarge 
is ill-founded, its error should be exposed; but it is simply 
irrelevant to abuse the motives of those who put it forward. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan may be only wishing to save the pockets of the 
stingy ; but his argument is not the less legitimate. If the money 
is spent in a demoralizing fashion, it had better not be spent, even 
though the stingy benefit by the change. The imputation is one 
which the charities are bound to meet fairly, and an attack on the 
motives of their nents is at best nugatory, if indeed the use of 
such an argument be not an implicit confession of wealmess. 

The abuse of adversaries is of course associated with praise of 
one’s own virtues. We, say the charities, are the official representa- 
tives of all the Christian virtues; and if you attack us, you attack 
the Sermon on the Mount. Any suggestion that any other motives 
than those of the purest philanthropy can be at work is repudiated 
with disgust. . Banting, for exampie, declares it to be 
“ perfectly sickening ” to read what has been said of paid officials 
being the main obstacles to any change. Perhaps it is as probable 
that the officials are biassed by their salaries as that the reformers 
are biassed by their stinginess; but we fully agree that all such 
imputations, if they are made, had better be dropped. We doubt 
whether the authorities of these charities are quite equal to the 
apostles, but we have no doubt that they are well-meaning people. 

e real accusation against them is very different. It is 
not that they op change because they want to keep com- 
fortable places, but that they oppose it from that natural 
obstructiveness which comes over all established corporations. 
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The British Orphan Asylum boasts that it has existed for 
forty-six years, and that it has all the time been a model institution. 
We do not dispute either fact ; but everybody knows that an associa- 
tion which has lasted for forty-six years is sure to have developed a 
kind of esprit de corps which makes it exceedingly jealous of all 
attacks from the outside. The legal fiction which represents cor- 
porations as endowed with a kind of personality corresponds pretty 
accurately to the sentiment evolved. The respectable managers 
and governors come to have their vanity interested in the reputa- 
tion of the institution. They have a very natural dislike to hear 
it said that any business which has taken up so much of their 
time and attention can be based upon false principles. They 
enjoy the little bit of patronage and power which is con- 
ferred upon them, not for any reasons that can be fairly called 
improper, but as people always enjoy anything which distin- 
es them from their neighbours. The smallest distinction 
which a man can acquire ually assumes an importance 
in his eyes altogether disproportionate to its intrinsic value; 
and the Tittle sphere within which he is supreme is surrounded 
by a halo of sanctity. Corporations thus become unreasonably 
conservative by the very law of their being. Their members forget 
that they are, after all, only means to an end, and regard 
them as an essential of the British Constitution. And 
therefore it would have been very surprising if an attempt to 
= out the existence of human frailty in any institution of 
orty-six years standing had not been met by a shout of indigna- 
tion. Indeed it would have been quite as surprising as that such 
an institution should be free from the abuses which always accu- 
mulate in the course of a generation or two. 

The only answer, then, which is at all relevant is a proof 
that the charges made are really false or grossly exaggerated. 
The denial was, of course, a A in general terms so far as 
the British Orphan Asylum was concerned. We have no 
means of judging of the merits of this particular case; and 
we should = glad to believe that this icular body is liable to 
none of the complaints which have put forward, with a 
considerable mass of evidence, by Sir Charles Trevelyan and his 
friends. We will hope that votes have never been sold or ex- 
changed ; that the best candidate hasalways been elected ; and that 
nobody has been kept waiting for an unreasonable time. But the 
question was not brought before the meeting in these terms. The 
pro made by Mr. Simpson did not go to a complete alteration 
of the system, but merely to adopting precautions against some prob- 
able abuses, the existence of which in many other cases has been 
sufficiently established. He pro arrangements which would 
make traflicking in votes difficult, which would discourage canvass- 
ing, and which would put a stop to the evils resulting from the 
public polling-days. t he did not a to take away the 
power of election from the subscribers. Yet this simple proposal 
was received with so much indignation that its supporters 
could not obtain a hearing. The reason was the old “thin end of 
the wedge ” argument. In other words, the subscribers positively 
refused to listen to any proposal which might mitigate the abuses 
connected with their present method of exercising their power, 
because he: 4 feared that such a proposal might lead to a loss of the 
_ itself. Possibly they were wise in their generation ; as possi- 

ly they were making a great blunder. At any rate, this mode of 
meeting the charge amounts, so far as it can be said to be anything 
but the expression of an unreasoning prejudice, to a passionate asser- 
tion that the system and the abuses must stand or fall together. 
We do not su , for example, that anybody will deny the 
— of trafficking in votes to be objectionable. Mr. Banting, 
the enthusiastic advocate of things as they are, attempted to throw 
doubt upon its existence or its frequency—though both appear to 
us to be established on undeniable evidence—and said that, if it 
existed, he would most gladly have exposed it. Why then should 
he, or those who agree with him, refuse to take means for rendering 
it impracticable? Mr. Banting says that subscribers can stop it 
for denniee by not trafficking. Certainly they can, and so 
might corruption at elections be sto by the simple process of 
not bribing. When an evil exists, it is no excuse for not taking 
precautions against it that it would not exist if people never acted 
as experience proves that they always will act. The system not 
only exists, but has received a legalsanction. It is admitted to be 
mischievous, and yet the subscribers to the charity will take no 
measures to prevent it, because they are afraid that such measures 
would lead to the loss of their power of election. It is impossible to 
say more distinctly that the subscribers admit that their system is 
liable to gross abuses, yet prefer retaining the abuse to parting 
with any fragment of their power. The public at large will have 
to consider whether, after such an admission, they should not 
insist upon the abuse being abated as a condition of further sub- 
scriptions. If a man asks us for money, and admits that part of 
it may be badly spent, and refuses to adopt any security for 
spending it better, we should say that his request—not to use a 
stronger word—is a daring one. 

Meanwhile we are assured that the system, bad or good, must 
go on because it is democratic ; because it is in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, because there are abuses in Church patronage, and 
because competitive examination is the practice in all public de- 
partments. Such arguments might perhaps be best left to answer 
themselves. We may, however, say briefly that, if an evil is very 
common, that is the more reason for trying to remedy it. Demo- 
cracy, es even its advocates will allow, has many inconveniences ; 
and everybody who is not a fatalist will try to find its appropriate 
remedy, instead of submitting to it as inevitable. Tren Mr. 


Disraeli admits that the “spirit of the ” should be un- 
derstood with a view to opposing, as well as with a view 
to encouraging, it. If there are abuses in Church patronage, 
the sooner they are remedied the better. As for com- 
petitive examination, we are by no means disposed to fall down 
and worship that popular idol. The precedent seems to us to 
tell in the opposite direction. Sensible people generally admit 
that the competitive system has been pushed to an extreme, and 
that it is time to see how we can meet some of the many evils 
which it has produced. But competitive examination at least pro- 
fesses to be a means of selecting the most qualified candidates by 
qualified examiners. If candidates were.chosen for every office by 
universal suffrage, without reference to their fitness, we should be 
worse off than we are. Now the system of election to charities 
expressly repudiates all examination by qualified persons, and 
therefore differs from the system of competitive examination by 
rejecting its one useful element. If therefore competitive examina- 
tion be really an expression of the spirit of the age, it would be 
impossible for the spirit of the age to condemn more emphatically 
the system of election, not by qualified examiners, but by a blind 
scramble of irresponsible voters. 


THE EXETER VISITATION. 


Sige rule by which discussion of a pending trial is forbidden 
seems by common consent not to be held binding in the case of 
ecclesiastical trials, at all events when they do not involve the 
moral character of any one. While therefore the Court which was 
lately open at Exeter still stands adjourned, we have no scruple in 
following the example of other papers in making our comments on 
some of the questions at issue, and especially on the question 
which, from a constitutional point of view, is by far the greatest 
of all. 

With the views that we have always put forth on these matters, 
no one can be surprised that we should be well pleased to see a 
Bishop exercising a practical jurisdiction in his cathedral church, 
and to see that jurisdiction, after some demur seemingly made for 
form’s sake, fully admitted by its Residentiary body. On the other 
hand, we are no less sorry that the occasion of calling that juris- 
diction into play should have been what it has been. It is most 
likely that in the case of the Chapter of Exeter, or of any other 
Chapter, some real abuse might be found in reforming which the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction might be profitably exercised. But it is 
impossible not to feel indignant at seeing the Dean and Chapter 
called in question, not for anything which may really need reform, 
but on account of an objection, whether honestly super- 
stitious or merely spiteful, to a part of the great work 
of restoration which is going on in the minster. There are 
parts of that restoration which, to our mind, are open to 
grave objection; there may be questions of taste as to the reredos 
itself about which the present case has arisen. But these points 
are nothing to the purpose. The Dean and Chapter are called in 
question on a mere vulgar i Popery because of the sculptured 
ornaments of the reredos. Under such a charge they must have 
the hearty sympathy of all who do not wish to see our churches 
brought again into a state of Puritan bareness. What we insist 
upon is that this question must be in no way mixed up with the 
question of the Bishop's jurisdiction. We are sorry that the ques- 
tion of that jurisdiction should have been raised about such a 
matter; but it is plain that the Bishop’s authority will be just as 
much asserted by a judgment in favour of the Chapter as by a 
judgment against them. Nor can it be thought that the Bishop 
in any way prejudges the matter by holding the Cowt. By 
holding the Court he asserts his jurisdiction, but he in no way 
gives any suspicion as to what his judgment will be. One or two 
cavils which have been made as to the form of the articles of 
inquiry might have been spared. It has been said that the Bishop 
might find out all that he asks by walking into the church him- 
selt. Bishop Temple is not one of those bishops to whom the 
insides of their cathedral churches are unknown ground. But ano- 
malies of this sort will be found in all legal proceedings. When 
a man sits as judge or juror, his own personal knowledge must for 
the season be laid aside. 

The real point at issue with which we are concerned is the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop in his own church. That the Bishop 

as jurisdiction in the matter seems to be fully deeided by ihe 
opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Keating, and by the sub- 
mission of the Dean and Residentiary Canons to that opinion. 
In all these matters there are two questions which must not 
be confounded; what the law is, and what the law ought 
to be. We have our own views, founded alike on ancient 
practice and on modern expediency, as to what ought to be 
the relations between a Bishop and his cathedral church, and also” 
among the several members of such a church. But we have never 
ventured to think that, among the vast mass of local statutes and 
general Acts of Parliament by which such points have to be set- 
tled—local statutes differing in each place, and Acts of Parliament 
which no twoCourts ever seem to understand in the same way—our 
notions would always be found to be exactly what a Judge would 
declare to be the existing law. In such matters the right course 
is, first to find out what the law is, then to consider whether the 
law needs mending in any point, and by what authority it may be 
mended. But if the law as it stands turns out not to need mend- 
ing, so much the better. If any other competent authority decided 
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that a one ee no jurisdiction within his own church, or that a 
oli y within the Chapter has a right to shut out the 
‘Chapter in general, we should accept the statement of the law, but 


“we should hold that the law needs mending. But when a high 


‘authority decides that the law on an important point is as we 
should wish it to be, we at least have nothing to complain of. 

Before the Court opened, a silly letter from the Dean of Exeter, 
not in any way committing any of those members of the Chapter 
whose words might be looked on as of some weight, went about 
the papers, talking about the question lying between “ episcopal 
supremacy and cathedral independence,” or words to that effect. 
Dean Boyd has perhaps some confused notion about magnifying his 
office. It has perhaps already been magnified by sacrificing one 
of the ancient buildings of the city to the requirements of decanal 
splendour. It has thaps to be magnified again by talk about 
“cathedral independence.” It may ee be necessary to the 
greatness of a Dean to mutilate a Vicar'’s Close on the one hand 
and to defy a Bishop on the other. Sons of Levi of this kind some- 
times take too much upon themselves. It was hardly worth while 
for the counsel on the other side to speak of the Dean’s letter as a 
contempt of Court. But we should like to ask Dean Boyd whether 
he knows the meaning of the words “ ecclesia cathedralis ” ? What 
and whose does he think the “ cathedra” is? At Exeter at least 
he cannot help seeing it, and he might not unreasonably have 
asked what it meant. Some members of the Chapter of Exeter 
are not wholly ignorant of ecclesiastical matters. But their chief 
would seem to have looked on the mighty canopy in Exeter 
choir with the same kind of wonder with which the baby 
in the nursery rime looked on the little twinkling star. “ Cathe- 
dral independence,” we suppose, means that four or five clergy- 
men, meeting in some hole or corner, are to do exactly what they 
please with the mother-church of the diocese; to shut out, if they 
en their brethren from their Chapter-house, their Bishop from 

is throne, and the people of the diocese from the nave which was 
built for them. ‘Cathedral independence” seems, in Dean 
Boyd's , to mean independence of the “cathedra” and of 
him whose the “cathedra” is. If this claim were once to be 
established, we can only say that the sooner Deans and Chapters 
come to an end the better. 

The one principle to be maintained throughout in all questions of 
this kind is the defence of the rights of the whole Chapter, of the 
Bishop, and of the people of the diocese, against the encroachments 
of the little knot of Residentiariee —Reaidentiaries, we are bound 
to say, who at Exeter better deserve that name than at some other 
places. It is curious to see how things can be turned about when 
it is convenient. The Bishop's citation was addressed to the 
Residentiary body personally. The reason is plain; the act, 
lawful or mers | was their act; it was not an act of the 
Chapter, but of a few members of the Chapter who have drawn 
to themselves the rights and powers of the whole body. Those 
members therefore only are cited. To this citation the counsel for 
the Dean and the Canons cited takes objection. If the Bisho 
meant to hold a Visitation of the Chapter, he should have cit 
the whole Chapter, and not some of them only. The Prebendaries, 
Dr. Deane emphatically says, are members of the Chapter. The 
Residenti > “wero is thus judged out of the mouth of its own 
counsel, e trust that Dr. Deane’s words will not be forgotten. 
At Exeter at least the Residentiary body cannot after this, for 
very shame, shut the doors of ha Clastertnen on any of those 
whom, through their own mouthpiece, they thus strongly and 
eagerly affirm to be members of the capitular body. 

ow great contradiction and confusion the whole question is 
involved is made plain by Dr. Deane’s arguments. Dr. Deane is 
no doubt a learned lawyer; but it is just possible that a learned 
lawyer may sometimes not see his way quite so well in these 
matters as a la who knows something of the real history and 
constitution of capitular bodies. At all events, unless Dr. Deane 
has been strangely misrepresented by his reporter, his arguments 
at different parts of his speech certainly seem a little contradictory. 
He first says, “‘ The Bishop's jurisdiction was one as qua Visitor, 
and not as Ordinary.” Directly after he says, “ Over the fabric 
of the cathedral, neither when in visitation, nor when not in 
visitation, had his lordship any whatever.” But 
ntly he admits “‘that the Bishop had a general right qua 
inary to visitthe Dean and Chapter, but that he had no 
authority in the visitation to order anythmg to be done in the 
cathedral, though he might inquire into what was being done.” 
On this Mr. Justice Keating very naturally puts in, “I don’t 
understand what is the jurisdiction you admit.” Then Dr. Deane 
goes on to say “that jurisdiction with regard to the fabric lay 
with the Archbishop,” and “that the visitation of cathedral 
churches lay with the Metropolitan of the province.” But 
directly after Dr. Deane believes “the appeal would be to the 
Metropolitan, and not the Dean of Arches.” The lay mind asks, 
if the Metropolitan is himself the Visitor, from whom is the appeal 
to be made to him? Presently he “relies upon the absence of 
f that the powers of visitation had been exercised in anything 

ike modern times.” A la might be glad of a definition of 
“ modern times,” or even of the vaguer “anything like modern times.” 
And we might remind Dr. Deane that some make modern history be- 
gin with the callof Abraham,and others with the French Revolution. 
Then Dr. Deane has a little talk about Peculiars—the Dean and 
Chapter and particular Prebendaries, and even the College of 
Vicars, having formerly, as everybody knows, had peculiar juris- 
diction in certain pos ideale he directly after shows that this 
has nothing to do with the matter by quoting the Order in 


Council of 1848, which, while “abolishing peculiar jurisdictions, 
excepted the Cathedral Church of Exeter, which was to remain 
subject to the same jurisdiction and visitation as before.” In the 
same breath Dr. Deane, who had before objected to particular 
members of the Chapter being cited, argues that “the Bishop's 
jurisdiction as Visitor was confined to the individual members of 
the Chapter, and did not extend to the fabric of the church.” By 
way, We suppose, of proving this, we are told that Bishop Lamp- 
lough in 1672 made a visitation in which he “inquired into the 
state of the fabric.” Dr. Deane assures us that Bishop Lamplough 
“did not go into the question whether the law had been broken.” 
The lay mind might think that, if no charge was made of breaking 
the law, there was no reason why he should go into the question. 
Altogether we gather from Dr. Deane’s argument, at least as 
it is reported in the Times, that the Bishop is Visitor, but not 
Ordinary ; that he is Ordinary, but not Visitor; that he can visit, 
and that he cannot; that he has authority over the fabric, 

and that he has no authority; that he has jurisdiction over the 
Chapter as a body, but not over its individual members; that he 
has jurisdiction over the individual members of the Chapter, but 
not over the Chapter as a body. Altogether we hope that the 
Dean and the cited Canons of Exeter feel comfortable in the quag- 
mire of contradiction in which the theory of “cathedral inde- 
pendence” has landed them and their counsel. 

The clear and truly judicial speech of Mr. Justice Keating, in 
which he gives his reasons for his advice that the Bishop has juris- 
diction, is a marked contrast to the contradictory talk of Dr. 
Deane. The Judge either knew beforehand or wisely took the 
trouble to get up for the nonce the history of the institution with 
which he was dealing. As Dr. Deane gives no definition of “ any- 
thing like modern times,” we do not know whether he looks on 
the thirteenth century as coming within that range ; but Mr. Justice- 
Keating at any rate does not think it beneath him to go back to 
those times of our history when our cathedral churches, like most 
of our other institutions, gradually put on their present shape. 
The words of the Judge are, many of them, very weighty. They 
have almost, as after Dr. Deane’s argument could hardly be 
avoided, even by a Judge, a certain human touch of sarcasm :— 

He did not understand that it was seriously disputed that the Bishop had 
a right to visit the cathedral in some capacity. No doubt it was suggested 
that the cathedral was a peculiar within the jurisdiction of the Dean ; but 
he did not think that either according to law or on the evidence there was 
any foundation for saying that at any time this was the case. It would! 
have been a strange thing if it had been. 

He then goes on with a history of the Deanery, its original founda- 
tion by and dependence on the Bishop, and adds :— 

It would have been a strange state of things if the Dean so appointed 

should have had such control over the cathedral as to practically exclude 
the Bishop from it. But there was no ground for supposing that such a 
state of things existed, or that any such right had ever been claimed on the 
part of the Dean. 
He then goes on to trace the history of visitations, even in days 
which we suppose are a little like modern times, to upset the 
notion that the visitatorial power was in the Archbishop, and 
specially goes on to enlarge on a visitation held in 1662 :— 

That visitation was an important one, because the record which existed 
showed that at that visitation the Bishop exhibited articles to the Dean and! 
Chapter in reference to the fabric. If nothing had been done beyond inquiry 
it might have left the matter in doubt, but they had the answers to those 
inquiries under the hands of the Dean and Canons. 


The fact that no visitation seemed to have been held for nearly 
two hundred years he explained by the other fact that, from the 
ear 1700 to the last avoidance of the see, the Bishops of Exeter 
d been members of their own Chapter, holding the dignity of 
treasurer. Altogether we may look on the doctrine of “ cathedral 
a ” as pretty well upset by the judgment of Mr. Justice 
eating. 

To that judgment the Dean and the cited Canons had the good 
sense to submit. The jurisdiction of the tribunal being thus esta— 
blished, the case was then argued on its merits. Of this stage of 
the proceedings we shall at present say nothing. 


THE ART OF BLUNDERING. 


A CURIOUS correspondence has been going on in the Times in 
regard to the parentage of George Canning, which may 
perhaps suggest to some of those dreary people = A are always 
erying out for new domestic diversions the idea of a game 
for long winter eveni A succession of writers engaged in 
pointing out the errors of those who have preceded them each 
fall into blunders on their own account. A game of this sort 
would be exceedingly well adapted to ordinary human nature: 
The correspondence originated in a correction by Mr. A. G. 
Stapleton, the author of a biography of Canning, of a mis-statement 
in reference to Canning in Mr. Spencer Walpole’s Life of Spencer 
Perceval. Mr. Walpole had sounded that Canning was “ the son of a 
disreputable actor,” and Mr. Stapleton wrote to the Timesto point out 
that this conveyed a very erroneous notion of the statesman’s parent- 

“‘ Mr. Canning’s father,” said Mr. Stapleton, “was a gentle- 
man who practised at the Irish Bar, and who was the eldest son of 
an Irish country squire, possessed of a considerable landed estate. 
He married an actress, and for this act his father disinherited him, 
and left his property to his second son, the great-grandfather of 
the present Jord Garvagh, who now possesses it. His third son 
was the father of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Canning him- 
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self inherited a small estate (Kilbrahan, county of Kilkenny) 
from his grandfather, and it was from the income derived from this 
property that he had funds amply sufficient to defray the re 
of his education at Eton and Christ Church.” To this Mr. Walpole 
replied bya frank acknowledgment of his error, which indeed, as he 
inted out, he had already corrected in the Errata inserted 
after the list of contents. “The mistake,” he added, “of course 
arose from my inadvertently confounding Canning’s father with 
his father-in-law, ‘a performer of celebrity in his day, but of wild 
habits.’ See Ann. . vol. lxix. p. 478. As Mrs. Canning 
married her second husband when her son was a child, the mis- 
take, much as I regret it, does not affect the argument in the 
re in which it occurs.” This was an unfortunate postscript, 

for it laid Mr. Walpole open to the attack of Mr. Philip Kent, who 
showed that Mr. Walpole, who fancied that he had inadvertently 
confounded Canning’s father with Canning’s father-in-law, had in 
reality confounded Canning’s father-in-law with his stepfather. 
“Canning’s father-in-law,” said Mr. Kent, “was not a disreput- 
able actor; nor was he an actor at all. Is it possible that Mr. 
Walpole does not know the difference between a stepfather and a 
father-in-law ? Canning’s father was the son of an Irish squire, 
wa —- was an actor, his father-in-law was the Duke of 

ortland.” 


“ Beware of superfluous explanations” is the moral of this in- 
structive correspondence. We have seen how Mr. Walpole tripped in 
this way, and Mr. Kent is similarly presented with his heels in the 
air. “SS. 8.” rushes in to show that Mr. Kent is not more correct 
than Mr. Walpole, and that if the latter confounded a stepfather 
with a father-in-law, the former confounded a father-in-law with a 
brother-in-law. “The Duke of Portland, the father-in-law of the 

resent Duke, was not the father-in-law, but the brother-in- 
ag of George Canning. He and the Duke married the two 
co-heiresses of General Scott, who was said to have made a 
large fortune by gambling.” And then he goes on to tell 
“a curious story” connected with these marriages. General 
Scott by his will forbade either daughter to marry a peer. 
Canning refused to take advantage of the forfeiture clause when 
his sister-in-law married the Duke. The story was frequently 
alluded to when Lord George Bentinck became a es per- 
sonage. If “S.S.” had been wise he would have shunned post- 
scripts too. Ile could not resist the temptation, however, to bring 
in his curious story, and so has to take the consequences. “ W.T.” 
contradicts him on the subject of the alleged forfeiture clause. 
“ Major-General Scott, of Baleombie,” says “ W. T.,” “had three 
daughters. They were not ‘co-heiresses’; on the contrary, three- 
fourths of their father’s large fortune (nearly a million sterling) 
was settled upon his eldest daughter; there being, no doubt, a 
clause in his will under which such fortune was to be forfeited in 
the event of her marrying a peer, or even the heir-presumptive 
to a peerage, in which case it was to devolve upon her next sister 
with the like prohibition, The eldest daughter, however, 
rendered this prohibitory clause inoperative by a deed executed 
previous to her marriage with the then Marquis of Titchfield, 
afterwards Duke of Portland, so that no such opportunity arose 
as that on which ‘Canning refused to take advantage of the 
forfeiture clause when his sister-in-law married the Duke,’ as 
stated by ‘8. S.’ The second daughter married Lord Doune, heir- 
apparent to the earldom of Moray; the third and youngest 
daughter = Mr. Canning, and eventually also becoming a 
peeress.” “ Altogether,” says “ W. T.,” “a rather satirical com- 
ment upon the gallant General's prejudice against any matrimonial 
alliance with the peerage of his country.” 

We have here, it will be seen, what may be fairly called an 
epidemic of inaccuracy. George Canning cannot be considered a 
very obscure person in English history. His antecedents and family 
connexions were very well known when he was alive, and it is 
not very long since he died. His biography has been written more 
than once, by Mr. Stapleton, by Lord Dalling, and by others; and 
there were, we should have thought, few subjects on which there 
was less likelihood or even possibility of error. Yet we find Mr. 
Walpole mixing up, first Canning’s father with his stepfather, and 
next his stepfather with his father-in-law; Mr. Kent mistaking 
his brother-in-law for his father-in-law, and “S. S.,” while correct- 
ing this error, falling into one himself as to Canning’s right to insist 
upon his sister-in-law’s forfeiture. On such treacherous ground 
we are almost afraid to step ourselves; but we suspect Mr. 
Stapleton is not exact in saying that Canning’s father was 
disinherited for marrying an actress. Canning’s mother was 
certainly on the stage, but our impression is that she did not 
enter that profession until after her husband’s death, when her cir- 
cumstances compelled her to seek a livelihood, and that her fault in 
old Canning’s eyes was simply her lower social position and want 
of fortune. This is the version given in the Annual Register, 
where it is also stated that “ Mrs. Canning, being left destitute by 
her husband’s death, first set up a small Aes | for support, and 
next attempted the stage.” Her début is said to have taken place 
at Old Drury, under the auspices of the elder Sheridan, and “she 
actually ventured to play Jane Shore to Garrick’s Lord Hastings.” 
This attempt failed; but Mrs, Canning is admitted to have fred 
considerable theatrical talent, and to have been “ very successful in 
Bath and in various provincial companies.” Her second husband 
was Reddish, a clever, but dissolute, actor, who died in York 
Lunatic Asylum. She afterwards married “a respectable linen- 
draper” of Exeter, named Hunn, who was smitten both with her 
and the stage, and left a good business to become a very bad 


actor. Mrs. Hunn survived her third husband. George Canning 
was always extremely kind and attentive to his mother, visiting 
her as often as he could at Bath, and never failing to write her a 
letter every Sunday. The histrionic element in his character 
was no doubt hereditary. Lord Dalling takes a similar view. 
“Canning’s father,” he says, “the eldest of three sons, George, 
Paul, and Stratford, was disinherited:for marrying a young lady 
(Miss Costello), without fortune. After her husband's death, 
Mrs. Canning, left without resources, attempted the stage.” It 
remains to be seen whether “ W. T.” may not yet be tripped up in 
his turn; but for the present he seems to have brought the game 
to an end by making a correction without at the same time com- 
mitting a blunder of his own. The question of the forfeiture 
would seem to be settled by dates. the Marquis of Titchfield 
married General Scott’s eldest daughter in August 1795, Lord 
Doune having married the second daughter in the previous 
February. It was not till 1800 that Canning’ married the re- 
maining daughter, and the question of a forfeiture must have been 
settled before that time. 


It cannot be denied that this is a hasty, superficial age, and that 
looseness and inaccuracy are unpleasantly prevalent; and this 
correspondence would seem to be an illustration of the general 
frame of mind. Phrases are caught up and repeated from mouth 
to mouth, without any one attempting to test them or analyse 
what elements of truth, if any, they may contain. One sort of 
authority is supposed to be as good as another and better too; and 
if a statement once appears in type, it enjoys free currency unless 
by chance some suspicious or scrupulous person should happen to snap 
at it. A question arose in a court of law the other day whether an 
anonymous school-book could be accepted as adequate proof of zn 
historical fact of which no other evidence was forthcoming. In 
private life it appears to be usually enough for any one who has 
advanced an assertion to say that he is sure he read it somewhere. 
Of the confusion of dates and persons there isnoend. The story 
of the American tourist who called a Roman church an obelisk, 
and was corrected by his daughter, who said she ‘was ashamed of 
his ignorance in not knowing that it was a basilisk, might probably 
be matched at home. The origin of the mischief is probably to 
be found in the absurd assumption that it is necessary for 
everybody to be supposed to know everything offhand. Lord 
Macaulay would not have whipped his schoolboy for not being 
able to say on the instant who was Canning’s father, or stepfather, 
or brother-in-law, but he would have been justified in administer- 
ing a castigation if the lad had volunteered information on the 
subject without having taken the trouble to verify it. There 
is nothing which should be distrusted so much as loose im- 
pressions of historical circumstances; and even in the smallest 
matters it is always worth while, for the sake of the habit, if not 
of the particular fact, to be at a little pains in order to be exact. 
If this lesson can only be taught in the new schools, it will do 
more for the country than almost anything else. As a game, how- 
ever, the art of blundering might be made very amusing. A 
great deal of humour and ingenuity might be shown in contriving 
corrections of other people’s blunders which should involve a 
blunder of one’s own. It would be just the thing for that curious 
form of imbecility which delights in drawing-room games, and which 
does not see that after dinner it is much better to go to sleep than 
to keep awake in order to make a fool of oneself. 


A CENTENNIAL TEA-PARTY. 


g ipo blessings which the world owes to American independence 
are likely to be largely mitigated by the supposed necessity 
of holding festivals in;commemoration of its establishment. It is 
a serious and disquieting reflection that something remarkable 
happened in every town and village of the old States of the Union 
rather less than one hundred years ago, and a period of centennial 
celebrations will shortly commence and last until everybody is 
tired of them, and probably much longer. The organization of » Beg 
festivals has already reached a completeness which is alarming, and 
the only hope of bored humanity is that the Americans may, to 
use their own phrase, “discount” the excitement, and become 
tired of the commemorating business almost before it has fairly 
started. The Declaration of Independence was made at Phil- 
adelphia on the 4th of July, 1776, and preparations have been 
already commenced for reminding the nation as a nation of the 
scenes which made it a nation, “ which cannot effectually be done 
at any other place.” This admission of the citizens of Philadelphia 
is unfortunately only binding upon them, and Boston and other 
cities are already proceeding tg organize their peculiar festivals, while 
New York, having been held\py the British throughout the war, 
cannot decently commemorate anything until all the other cities 
have had their turn, and thérefore offers an exceptional opportunity 
for peace and quietness dtring the next few years. 


The “centennial enterprise” has already preduced a “ tea- 
party ” at Philadelphia in celebration of an event which actually 
occurred at Boston. Thecentennial journal—for of course there is. 
one—carefully observes that this proceeding at Philadelphia was 
without prejudice, as lawyers say, to the rights of Boston to 
celebrate in magnificent style “ the centennial of noble epochs in 
her particular history.” And Boston, we believe, has had its tea- 
party too. At Philadelphia there was an “immense and grand 
gathering,” and there were “ grand anniversary exercises,” and 
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“eloquent es,” and, more appalling still, there was a repro- 
duction of the poetry of the the. sb riod which might at 
least have been allowed to rest in merited diiehen. Tt used to be 
thought that a Tyrtzus was necessary to a national war, and 
certainly if a bad poet could make bad soldiers, we need not be 
surprised that the American armies were not particularly efficient. 
The boarding of the tea ships in Boston Harbour inspired a local 
and contemporary poem which contains the lines :— 
Squash into the deep descended 
Cursed weed of China’s coast, 
Thus at once our fears were ended ; 
British rights shall ne’er be lost. 


By “ British rights” were of course meant those rights which the 
Bostonians claimed as British subjects, and which the Home 
Government, if it had been wise, would have conceded to them. 
The » who calls himself “ Britano-Americanus,” exhorts the 
captains of tea ships to hoist sail for home, and 


Tell your masters they were dreamers 
When they thought to cheat the brave. 


The “ celebrating exercises” of the 17th December at Philadelphia 
“appropriately commenced” with a Children’s Tea-Party. The 
scene presented by this Tea-Party was of the most animated 
character, and is expected to make a lasting impression on the 

ounger guests, and it doubtless will if they had what an English 

y would call “a good tuck-out.” An important epoch in 
national history will be thus transmitted through another genera- 
tion, with a vividness exceeding even that which long lingered in 
the memory of those who passed through the actual scenes which 
the day’s “exercises” celebrated. The children of 1873 doubtless 

formed the tea and cake exercise creditably, and they are not 
ikely to object to be feasted in order to teach them to remember 
that the children of 1773 were starved. We think that the best 
part of the “ celebrating” programe is theirs, since they get as much 
** ice cream, cakes, and fruit” as they like, and are not compelled to 
listen to orations. But the all-absorbing theme was the “ Tea Party 
Proper,” which was indeed an exercise for all concerned. “The 
quaint, but eminently becoming, costumes of our maternal ancestors 
were on hand in every variety.” Elderly ladies looked charming, 
and all others actually bewitching, in the simple costumes of a 
century ago. If this statement of the reporter be really true, 
there is more to be said for centennial festivities than we had 
thought. That which is simple is possibly, although not probably, 
cheap, and it was certainly new, and is declared to have been 
pleasing. ‘The assembling of the Executive Committee was one 
of the grandest scenes ever witnessed within the walls of this 

ilding.” We who have never been inside the building called, 
we believe, the Academy of Music, at Philadelphia, are quite 
willing to believe that an Executive Committee of a Tea-Party, or 
even an actual Tea-Party, would look grand in it; but we think 
that in this poor old world, and in any building which this anti- 
see pr could supply, an Executive Committee of a Tea- 
arty could scarcely have what could be called a grand effect. 
Many of the ladies wore white caps relieved by coloured ribbons, 
and this “ colonial attire” attracted general attention, and tended 
to enhance the scene. Among the distinguished persons present is 
mentioned Colonel Wood of Virginia, “who was in charge of the Con- 
federate pickets at the battle of Gettysburg.” It is pleasant to 
observe the favour with which the newspapers of Northern States 
often speak of the leaders of the Southern “rebels.” They cannot 
help honouring the skill and co shown by the side opposed to 
them ; but it seems to us strange that they cannot understand that 
the same feeling animated Virginian gentlemen in rebelling against 
both King George IIL and President Lincoln. However, it is 
satisfactory to see North and South combined in celebrating 
their common independence, although the accompanying effusion 
of tea and talk may be to our taste excessive. e “ exercises ” 
were opened 7 an address of the Hon. H. W. Armstrong, who, 
in behalf of the Women’s Branch of the Centennial Commission, 
bid the guests welcome. We do not know why the Women of 
this Branch did not select a speaker from among themselves. They 
could doubtless have found a competent female orator, but perhaps 
they remembered that in the days of Martha Washington and caps 
female orators hadnot beeninvented. Wegatherfrom Mr. Armstrong’s 
speech that there will be in Philadelphia in 1876 a combination of 
“a centennial festival, with an Exhibition of Art and Industry ; ” 
and a tremendous combination this will really be. We may gain 
some slight idea of it by imagining that Mr. Cole O.B., and Mr. 
Butt, the Home Ruler, could associate their energies to organize 
“a d demonstration of national ” in Dublin. One 
has been so bored with Exhibitions, and one feels so capable of 
being bored by commemorations, that when it is proposed to unite 
the two tortures in one, the prospect of resulting misery to oneself 
and one’s fellow-creatures becomes appalling. 

It ap that Philadelphia is to be called the Centennial 
City. Committee which sits there has inspired a Southern 
sympathizer with the “sentiment” that it is a bridge to the 
chasm of the dreary past, an abyss to bury “in the tomb o all the 
Capulets” the acerbities of former conflicts, a rainbow of hope to 
guide the future of American progress. If tea and tall talk can 
make a pleasant evening, the of a “centennial anniversary ” 
every day for two years may beagreeable. If all possible 
fine things have been said about om before the day of inde- 
pendence arrives, the only course will be to say them 
over again. An enthusiastic orator anticipates that Eu 
will come to Philadelphia to the Exhibition and festival, and 


will be so delighted with what they see and hear that a universal 
Republic of States will occupy the world. We think it much 
more likely that the returned travellers will grumble at their hotel 
bills. It may perhaps be a relief to Virginians to turn from the 
recent to the distant history of the Union, and if they can derive 
comfort from a six months’ celebration, by all means let them have 
it. They intend to begin on the 19th of April, the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington, and finish on the 19th October, the anniversary 
of the surrender of York Town. Considering that these events were 
separated not by six months only, but by five years, it is a mercy 
that the centennial rejoicings will not be extended over an equal 
riod. A Virginian editor reminds his readers who may 
anxious about the weather, that as the ceremonies will 
extend over spring, summer, and autumn, they will probably 
find some days to suit them. The exploits which will be com- 
memorated by patriotic orators have long since assumed a mythic 
character, and even a reader of history cannot be expected to 
remember after tea that the “ battle ” of Lexington consisted of a 
march of many miles by a eclumn of regular troops, whom the 
patriots “potted” from behind trees or hedges. We believe that 
the battle of Bunker's Hill is viewed through a halo of poetry 
(usually of the worst kind) as a victory of the patriots; but if 
Americans cannot learn their own history accurately at home, they 
find some facilities for doing so in Europe. It is curious to 
observe that a small inn at Saarbrucken, which has been visited 
by many tourists of all nations since the first scene of 
a great war was played there, is adorned not only with tokens 
of German exultation of a “loud” character, but also with a 
print of “the fight at Bunker's Hill,” which shows clearly which 
side were winners in that strife. A judicious orator would dwell 
less upon the victories of his countrymen in their contest with the 
British Crown than on their constancy under defeat, privation, 
and disunion among themselves. The Duke of Wellington had 
the good sense to know that even in the battle of Waterloo there 
were many blunders and shortcomings, and he preferred that it 
should be looked at as a whole without too much searching into 
details. Our own national plan of self-glorification is perhaps 
preferable to the American. We always assume after dinner 
--and perhaps could do the same after tea—that our army 
and navy always have been, and always must be, victorious; 
and that the supposition of defeat, past or future, is simply absurd 
and incomprehensible. This is far better than going into par- 
ticulars which those who know practically what they are talking 
about must feel are of varied character. A general said of his 
regiment, which claimed to call itself “old and bold,” that it was 
old certainly, being the roth of the line, but as for boldness he had 
run away three times with it himself. However, let the Americans 
celebrate as they deserve the virtues by which their fathers either 
gained victories or repaired defeat; and if by this process they 
can propagate the same virtues among themselves, the world will 
gain more than we expect from “ centennial anniversaries.” 


A CHAPTER OF FRENCH HORRORS. 


UR readers may remember being startled several years ago by 

a thrillingly sensational letter written by a traveller in the 
Southern States of the Union. We forget the precise line on 
which he professed to have travelled; but each stage of the 
fearful journey had been enlivened by some strange and sanguinary 
incident. There were one duel, several assassinations, and a child 
or so thrown on the furnace of the engine, \c., &c. Unfortu- 
nately, the traveller's tale turned out to be a hoax, although the 
audacious and imaginative writer had merely intended to ex- 
aggerate and improve upon the probable. Recollecting how the 
public credulity had been played upon in that case, we were 
at first inclined to receive with scepticism the monstrous 
succession of mysterious murders which were first noticed at 
length in the columns of the Figaro. The Figaro is more famous 
for the ingenuity of its fictions than for the accuracy of its facts, 
and we were inclined to presume, notwithstanding an extreme cir- 
cumstantiality of detail, that these horrible stories were merely a 
freak of that journal in its wildest vein. Unhappily it would seem 
that we were wrong in our surmise, and that the Figaro was right 
in its statement. The district of Limours, in the neighbourhood of 
classic Rambouillet, and only some eight leagues distant from Paris, 
has been the scene of the most extraordinary series of cold-blooded 
crimes. The wonder is that we have not heard much more of 
them long before this, for no fewer than nine persons have been 
murdered for certain, and, dating from the 24th of last September, 
the murders have extended over a period of three months. If we 
may credit a Correspondent of the Daily News, whom frequent 
sojourns there have made familiar with the district, the primitive 
confidence of the people made the commission of the crimes the easier, 
although we should fancy that confidence must have been rudely 
shaken some time ago. Locks and bolts were scarcely known in 
the district, although the peasants were in the habit of hoarding 
their savings in their cottages after the manner of their class. The 
first murder took place, as we said, on the 24th of September. The 
victims were a woodranger and his wife in the service of the Marquis 
de la Ferté,and living in a cottage in immediate communication with 
the homestead of the chateau. Indeed the only path to their 
dwelling is said to have led through the homestead; and it seems 
odd that, although nothing had been seen of the couple for three 
days, it was only after that time had elapsed that any one troubled 
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himself to go and look after them. When search was made at 
last, a double murder was found to have been perpetrated. The 
bodies had been decapitated with the expertness of a practical 
hand, and both were shockingly mutilated. All the drawers and 
cupboards had been ransacked, and a quantity of burned: papers 
lying in the grate showed how deliberately the murderers had 
conducted the search for plunder. The scene of the next crime 
was the house of a curé. It was clear that the criminal was 
acquainted with the habits of the reverend gentleman, and expected 
to find him absent from home, with the house left in charge of 
the housekeeper. The housekeeper was arranging the fire, 
when she turned round on hearing a noise behind her. The 
noise was caused by some one securing the door to prevent 
its being opened from without. At the same time she 
saw a man enter from the opposite side who struck her 
down. The Curé, who was in his room above, heard the sounds 
and gave the alarm. Although the -men were disturbed, the 
woman was left for dead. She recovered, however—it is the only 
case in which the assassins did not make sure work—and described 
the man she saw as short and stout, and dressed in a greasy blouse. 
The third and fourth murders were those of a tailor and his wife. 
The man had the reputation of being rich, and he proved to be so, 
for the murderers were supposed to have carried off large sums in 
coin and bonds, while they missed a sum of fourteen hundred 
francs that was stitched up in the dress of the woman. The tailor 
had been murdered while smoking in his garden, his wife had 
been surprised while washing the dishes. The fifth case was 
that of a wealthy and miserly peasant, killed in his own farmyard. 
To get at him his murderers to pass and repass along the village 
street, and in front of a couple of cafés, at the very hours when they 
were most crowded. It is significant that in this case the pictures 
had been torn down behind which the farmer was’ actually 
in the habit of concealing money. His son was arrested-on sus- 
icion; he had been heard more than once to wish for his father’s 
veath in order that he might come into possession of his pro- 
perty. Fortunately, however, for the young man, the sixth and 
seventh murders came off while he was yet in custody, and restored 
him to liberty. Two elderly sisters living together in a loneiy 
farmhouse were killed under much the same circumstances as the 
tailor and his wife. The one sister had been struck down as she 
was carrying a pail of milk to the dairy; then the assassin had 
entered the house, and disposed of the other, who was confined to 
bed by rheumatism. In this case also the house was full of re- 
a mga where property was secreted, as the visitors must have 
m aware. They made the closest search all over the premises. 
Everything likely to cover a hollow space was broken to pieces or 


turned outside in; the very mattresses were ripped open. By way | 


of raising himself to pursue the investigation more conveniently, 
one of the brutes had taken his stand _ the face of the corpse. 
As it was, they overlooked a couple of hoards hidden away under 
the tiles of the flooring. The eighth and ninth murders were those 
of a couple of itinerant fishmongers; and there would appear to 
be a report of a tenth and eleventh. At least a peasant declares 
that he saw a spring-cart driven past him by moonlight, with a 
couple of bodies with their throats cut hanging out behind. In 
any other case we should have taken for granted that the peasant 
had invented the story for his own glorification, or had mistaken 
slaughtered pigs for murdered men. But if all the rest be true, as 
we have no sufficient reason for doubting, there would be nothing | 
incredible in a sequel so natural. 

What strikes us most in the whole matter—and what, indeed, 
might almost warrant disbelief of the whole story—is the very small 
sensation that has been created by a succession of crimes which is 
perhaps unprecedented in its way. The first of the murders took 
place nearly four months ago, and although we do not doubt that 
there has been excitement enough in the immediate district, it 
would seem to be only now that they have been noticed in the 
journals of the capital. The list has been made up and brought 
down to the present time by the Figaro; yet, for aught we know, 
it may have received further additions while we are writing. 
For « nervous and excitable le, it must be said that the 
French take these things exceedingly quietly. We have made 
talk enough here in England about the Hoxton murder, the 
Greenwich murder, the Great Coram Street murder, and a good 
many others in which the police have been at fault. We have 
made talk enough, and yet not suflicient; for Scotland Yard 
seems to have put its “clues” aside in pigeon-holes, and crr 
murderers are enjoying themselves at large. But Paris is only 
beginning to talk now about murders committed almost in its 
banlieue when t have mounted to nearly a dozen. We have said 
much that is severe about our English detectives, and yet we have 
said not a whit too much unless they have been made the victims of 
a most unlucky combination of ill-luck. Butthe gentlemen of the 
Rue de Jerusalem show to no ter advantage than those of 
Scotland Yard, and their Dict Ringee seems to have become an 
obsolete tradition which only survives in the romances of the late M. 
Gaboriau. After several of the crimes had been committed certain 
tramps and vagabonds were taken up on suspicion. That may have 
been the folly of thick-headed local gensdarmes ; for if one thing in 
the business is more conclusively demonstrated than another, it is 
that the murders must have been the work of residents. The 
murderers were evidently conversant with the habits of the neigh- 
bourhood, down to the most minute details. They knew the 
means of their victims ; they knew the hours when they might be 


most safely surprised; in the case of the farmer Duval they 
actually knew, as we have seen, that he secreted his money behind 
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the pictures hanging on his walls. Hence we have the researches of 
the police narrowed to a district lying within a limited radius, and 
we must remember that all the neighbours natually become 
spies on stealthy murderers in a quiet rural district. If a 
man is seen at an unaccustomed place at an unseasonable hour, 
people will talk; he can hardly wash the blood-stains from his 
clothes or hide.away a blouse he has been in the habit of wearing 
without the risk of provoking awkward remarks. What is more, 
the inquiry would seem to be narrowed still further by cer- 
tain facts which appear to be admitted. The mode of mutila- 
ting the bodies seems to point to the crime being the work 
of a butcher, and this presumption is strengthened by the 
evidence of the curé’s housekeeper as to the looks and dress 
of the man who attacked her. This clue indeed would appear 
to lead so naturally to a solution of the mystery that we are in- 
clined to believe it a false one. But whether it be so or not, we 
are brought back to the point we started from—namely, that a 
couple murderers are actually crime 
upon crime, under the very eyes of the most skilled detectives of 
Paris, and with the whole neighbourhood excited and watchful ; 
which is not a pleasant reflection for timid French people. To us 
the story seems only another illustration of what we ce long been 
persuaded of, that nerve is far more essential than talent to 
successful murder; and that a stolid man, who is sufficiently cool 
and brutal, who has no delicate fibres in his moral framework, and 
is neither troubled with pity nor remorse, may, as a rule, defy any- 
thing but accident in perpetrating crimes with impunity if he only 
exercise ordinary prudence. Whether ruffians like the undiscovered. 
criminals of Limours may not have been trained in the evil school 
of the invasion, and have become case-hardened and brutalized by 
the horrors inseparable from it, is another question. We should 
think it eminently probable. The peasant soon gets used to the 
terrors of death in its violent shapes, when the disfigured dead 
lie strewed thickly about the village and the wounded are dying 
in his barns. When he has been pillaged and abused and laid 
under heavy contributions, he is all the more ready to recoup him- 
self by the plunder of the battlefield ; and the plunderers of the 
wounded always carry knives. We fear it is too certain that many 
hundreds of French peasants now going quietly about their daily 
drudgery have been guilty of many a midnight murder for the 
chance of a few miserable florins or francs. It is not to be sup- 
posed that such men will stand on trifles when large sums 
tempt their cupidity, and when audacity and stolidity of tempera- 
ment seem to ensure them absolute impunity. 


REVIEWS. 


ARNOULD’S MEMOIR OF LORD DENMAN* 


IR JOSEPH ARNOULD deserves thanks for a very carefui 
and interesting biography of a distinguished judge, a 
sterling patriot, and an admirable man. Lord Denman’s con- 
nexion with great political events—his part as one of Queen 
Caroline’s law oilicers, his zealous advocacy of the Reform Lill, 
and his ardent opposition to the slave trade and slavery— 
would ensure for his biography a high degree of political interest; 
this interest would necessarily be enhanced by his conspicuous 
course as Chief Justice of England in great trials like that of 
Privilege of the House of Commons, and the O'Connell Appeal 
Case ; but the great charm of this biography is derived from the 
man’s guileless and honourable character, and his fullilment of the 
private relations of life as husband, father, and friend. Sir J —_ 
Arnould justly observes that ‘“‘ Denman, though of a high 
both as an advocate and a judge, was of a still higher order as a 
man and a citizen.” 

His father was Dr. Thomas Denman, the very eminent physician 
and accoucheur, who had come up to London from Bakewell in 
Derbyshire, where his father had been a medical practitioner, 
at the age of twenty, the possessor of 75/., and who died in 1815, 
in the eighty-third year of hisage, full of medical fame. His father's 
elder brother, Dr. Joseph Denman, had continued their father’s 
ee at Bakewell, and become a provincial medical celebrity, and 

ied in 1812, at the age of 82, having no children, and leaving 
Denman, his nephew, the reversion after his widow of the 
bulk of his property, including Stony Middleton in Derbyshire, 
which Denman improved and made his country home. The 
mother of Denman was a Miss Brodie, of Scotch deseent, and 
sister of the Rev. Peter Brodie, rector of Winterslow, in Wilt- 
shire, who was father of the eminent surgeon, Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Denman had two sisters, twins, eight years older than himself, and 
no brother; both sisters married physicians, Sir Richard Croft, 
and Dr. Baillie, brother of the authoress, Joanna. The young 
days of the future Chief Justice were passed among hichly- 
cultivated middle-class relatives. At the very early age of three 
and a half he was sent to a preparatory school in Norfolk, under 
Mrs. Barbeuld, where he stayed three or four years, and was 
thought by his sister, Mrs. Baillie, to have imbibed the Liberal 
political principles of which afterwards, at Eton, he was a pug- 
nacious advocate, and which marked his whole life. At 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, he diligently studied classics, 


* Memoir of Thomas, First Lord D Lord Chief Justice af 
By Sir Joseph Arnould, late Judge of the Court. of Bombay. 
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but took no honours, from his inability to master the quantity of 
mathematics which in those days was a nece condition for 
competing in the Classical Tri His two chief Cambridge 
friends, who were friends till death, were John Herman Merivale, an 
accomplished lawyer, known in literature as the chief contributor 
to Bland’s Greek Anthology, to which Denman also contributed, 
and Lancelot Shadwell, the future Vice-Chancellor. 


Denman’s correspondence with Mr. Merivale is a very agreeable 
and important element of these volumes; there is much interest- 
ing correspondence of and with other friends, private and public ; 
but the most valuable original contribution consists of two auto- 
biographical narratives—1. of Denman’s connexion with Queen 
Caroline (1820 and 1821); and, 2. of Denman’s public and profes- 
sional life, from the death of the Queen in 1821 to the formation 
of Canning’s Ministry in 1827. These are both full of interest. 
Sir Joseph Arnould would, we think, have done better if he had 
given them entire. Denman had much reason to be satisfied with 
the success of his earnest, nervous oratory on the Queen's trial :— 


I had the satisfaction of learning that my ch against the second read- 
ing of the Bill had acted forcibly on many of the peers. The Queen entered 
the House on that occasion while I was speaking, and remained to the con- 
clusion. She came afterwards and found me alone in her apartment, where 
she greeted me with this compliment, “ My God, what a beautiful speech!” 
I was reposing, much fatigued, on one of the sofas, and had thrown my wig 
on the other, When she entered, I expressed great distress at having taken 
so great a liberty with her room, and she answered me laughing, with an 
allusion to what I had been saying about the preamble of the Bill, “ Indeed, 
it is a most unbecoming famil jarity.” 


For his last great effort, which gained him the undying hatred of 
George IV. and also the displeasure of the Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., whom he apostrophized as a slanderer—‘‘ Come 
forth, thou slanderer, and let me see thy face ”—he had the aid of 
weekly repose and recreation at Holland House, and of friendly 
suggestions from Dr. Parr :— 

While we were calling our witnesses, and I was at Holland House on 
Sundays and at home in the evenings, anxiously sifting the minutes of 
evidence, Dr. Parr was my frequent correspondent, pointing out illustra- 
tions of many parts of our case from history and classical literature. He 
earnestly besought me to look into Bayle, and weave into my summing-up 
allusions to Judith, Julia, and Octavia. The two first seemed to me inap- 
plicable ; the third flashed upon me like lightning. In a moment I resolved 
to make the unhappy wife of Nero my heroine, and indeed the parallel was 

fect. I was deeply smitten, too, with the honest chambermaid’s Greek, 

ut, trembling as to the effect it might produce, I wrote back to ask Parr 

whether I could venture to bring it forward. He, in reply, at first suggested 

a method of periphrasis, but, at length, recurring to it in the postscript to a 

long letter, he burst out, “Oh dear, Mr. Denman, I am for the word itself— 

don’t be squeamish.” My speech was as successful with a view to my own 
reputation as my friends could desire. 


The “honest chambermaid’s” plain speech to Tigellinus was 
intended by Denman for some of the witnesses against the 
Queen; but George IV. took it to himself, and never forgave 
Denman. Sir Joseph Arnould is needlessly faint-hearted about 
this passage in the speech, and is unpleasantly and unjustly spiteful 
to Dr. Parr:— 

As this quotation stands in Hansard’s report of the speech, it is clear from 
the context that it was intended to apply, not in any way to the King him- 
self, but to witnesses like Majocchi, and Sacchi, and Rastelli—discarded 
menials, who came forward with perjured evidence to betray their former 
mistress. The King, however, as will be seen hereafter, suspected that it 
was meant for himself (nor, indeed, is it at all certain that Parr might not 
have so intended it), and his resentment, naturally enough, was deadly, and 
for many years unappeasable. Denman would have done much better not 
to have given way to the suggestion of the officious and overrated old 

t. 


Denman’s meaning, as Sir Joseph admits, was clear; it was no 
fault of his that George IV. misunderstood him. Pythias had 
addressed not Nero, of whom George IV. would have been the 
counterpart, but Tigellinus his tool. Parr’s advice was sought and 
welcomed by Denman, and there seems no pretext for charging 
him with officiousness. Sir Joseph twice suggests that Parr might 
have meant to attack George IV. Why should he? Dr. Parr at 
— understood the Greek of Dion Cassius and the Latin of 
‘acitus. 


For seven years after the Queen’s death Denman was refused the 
rank of King’s Counsel, thereby sustaining serious injury; and 
it was the general belief, and his own, that he suffered generally on 
account of his having been one of the Queen’s counsel and law- 
advisers, and of the bold tone which he had assumed. In 1828 he 
learnt from Lord Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor, that “the real 
cause of the King’s deep and abiding resentment was his firm con- 
viction that Denman’s Greek quotation from Dion Cassius conveyed, 
and had been intended to convey, a specific personal imputation 
against the King of being stained with a practice of revolting 
depravity.” As soon as Denman learnt this, he felt it right and 
‘was anxious to deny the intention which the King imputed to him. 
Lyndhurst could not help him, for the King had forbidden him, 
and had forbidden Lord Eldon before him, to mention Denman’s 
name to him. Denman then applied to the Duke of Wellington, 
the Prime Minister, who, frankly stating the difficulty, undertook 
to overcome it, and was in time as good as his word. Denman 
thus described in a letter to his wife, July 23, 1828, his interview 
with the Duke of Wellington :— 


T am just come from the Duke. He says that there are feelings in the 
King’s mind which it may still take some time to remove; that the 
Chancellor has really had no opportunity, and has shown a friendly dispo- 
sition; that I must leave it to them to consider the best mode of doing it, 
and whether the one or the other should be the proposer; that many feel- 


— 

np as stron, nad been got over, but pressing the matter unreasonably could 
only defeat the object, as some feelings last longer than others. He said, 
however, repeatedly, “I'll do it,” and with a most marked and animated 
manner. “You may rely on me, I'll do it. The King must be made 
sensible how unreasonable such feelings are. I should like to feel my way a 
little, but even if I tind the subject is not agreeable, I will yet press it, not- 
withstanding.” I told him that my present object was not to ask for a sill 
gown, but merely to remove the imputation, which I considered important 
even as a preliminary towards getting the silk gown, and absolutely neces- 
sary for my character. He said he understood me perfectly, that it was a 
fit thing to be done, and “ You may rely upon me, I'll do “ 


And he “did it.” Denman again tells the story :— 

On December 1, 1828, I met the Lord Chancellor by his own appointment 
at the Duke of Wellington’s office in Downing Street. The Duke spoke to 
this effect: “Mr. Denman, we have gained this point, but / never had a 
tougher job in my life. His Majesty certainly took great otience at this 
speech of yours, and had charged both Lord Chancellor Eldon and my 
Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst) never on any account to mention your name 
to him. He has at length, however, permitted the explanation to be made, 
and has ordered that 2 patent of precedence be made out for you. 


Congratulations poured in on Denman from all quarters on 
the act of justice at last done him. Denman never forgot the 
great service handsomely rendered to him by the Duke. But 
the King, after he had forgiven, still cherished resentment. 
About a twelvemonth after this reparation, the illness of the 
Recorder of London rendered it necessary that Denman, as 
Common Serjeant and Deputy Recorder, should attend the King to 

resent the Recorder's report. The King was indignant. A letter 
rom him to the Duke of Wellington is now published, by the 
present Duke’s permission, in which the King stooped to write :— 

I must express to you my extreme surprise, my dear Duke, that you 
should suggest to me that I should either decline to receive the Recorder’s 
report to-morrow or submit to the indignity of receiving the Common 
Serjeant to fultil the duties of the Recorder on the occasion, when you cannot 
fail to know the iusult which I have received from that individual, and you 
ought to know the firmness of my character in not bearing an insult from 
any human being with impunity. . . I must express a hope that this 
will be the last time I shall be troubled relative to Mr. Denman, as no consi- 
deration will ever induce me to admit that individual into my presence. 


It seems incredible that this should have been written to the 
Duke twelve months after George IV. had accepted through him, 
and acted on, a solemn denial by Denman of the offence of which 
the King had suspected him. William IV. behaved very differ- 
ently. Denman, in the exercise of his duty, had stigmatized 
him as a sianderer. When Lord Grey, on the formation of 
his Ministry, proposed Denman for Attorney-General, William 
made no objection. When, in November 1832, Denman was 
made Chief Justice, the King made some opposition; but it 
was in the interest of Lyndhurst, who desired the appointment. 
The King had been reminded against Denman of his speech at the 
Queen’s trial, and he then replied that “he had long since forgiven 
all that, and almost forgotten it.” He afterwards cordially con- 
sented to making Denman a peer. 

Lord Denman had—perhaps unfortunately for a judge—the 
faculty of strong language; his emphatic English was the 
telling part of his eloquence; but he made no enemy save 
George IV., whose enmity was certainly no dishonour; and 
the high respect entertained for his character always ensured 
thorough belief in his sincerity, even from political opponents. 
It was the Duke of Wellington’s personal respect for him which 
secured the Duke’s zealous good offices for the conciliation of 
George IV. Sir Robert Peel on one occasion, during the passing 
of the Reform Bill, criticizing a speech of Denman, felt it neces- 
sary to declare his “high respect for the learned gentleman’s 

rivate character, also his high respect for his consistency in public 
ife.” Eminently characteristic of him are the words which he 
introduced into his O'Connell judgment, when, denouncing the in- 
complete and mutilated array, he declared that, with such a practice, 
“trial by jury itself, instead of being a security to persons accused, 
will be a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” His relations with 
his brother judges in the King’s Bench were always most 
cordial. They one and all, during seventeen years of his Chief 
Justiceship, felt respect and affection for their chief. His was a 
character to be loved—truthful, firm, and tender. Tis letters to 
his wife are models of manly tenderness. Generally sympathetic 
and genial, he had his dislikes, and it need not be said that the 
dislikes of such a man are instructive. He and Lyndhurst had 
been intimate companions on circuit. Lyndhurst was then as 
strong a Liberal as Denman ; Denman never forgave his political 
tergiversation, and always distrusted him for want of principle. He 
was furious with him for what he considered his ungrateful conduct 
in 1834 to Brougham, who had, with Lord Grey, made him Chief 
Baron. “ The Chancellor {Lyndhurst } evidently seeks to recommend 
himself to the Duke of Cumberland,” he wrote to a daughter, “ by 
his personal rudeness to the man iSong) who, in his utmost 
need, made him Chief Baron.” He generally calls him Mephis- 
topheles. He had an aversion also to Lord Campbell, grounded 
on attacks on himself and colleagues for their course in the 
privilege question ; and he took the strong step of a formal protest 
to Lord John Russell, after he had resigned the Chief Justice- 
ship, against the appointment of Lord Campbell as his successor. 
Lord John Russell, in replying to Denman’s protest against the 
appointment of Lord Campbell, admitted that Lord Campbell's 
criticisms on the judges of the Queen’s Bench were indecorous, 
He wrote :— 

I do not think that the passages you refer to are written in a becoming 
spirit towards the Judges of the Queen’s Bench. No one can be more per- 
suaded than I am that in the decisions given on Privilege, cs on all other 
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cases, none but a conscientious sense of duty was allowed to prevail. I 
wish, therefore, Lord Campbell had not expressed himself in a manner t! 
may be considered offensive by the present Judges of the Queen’s Beneh. 

Lord Deaman died in September 1854, in his seventy-sixth year; 
he was of a long-lived family. It was nearly five years since he 
had retired from the Chief Justiceship. For two years before his 
death he had been in a painful state of inability from paralysis to 
speak or write; but his understanding had been ae and 
he could enjoy reading and being read to. He delighted in re- 
ceiving letters from his friends, and, unable to reply, solaced 
himself by copying in a formal print-hand a passage which par- 
ticularly pleased him, and sending it to the writer as an acknow- 
ledgment. One of his daughters, Mrs. Hodgson, writes of him under 
the affliction of his last years: —“ We all of us loved and reverenced 
him before as deeply as we thought it possible; but his noble con- 
stancy, his uniform good-humour, his unwearied and heroic 

tience under suffering, filled us with a new sentiment of the pro- 

oundest veneration.” One of Samuel Rogers's letters to him will 
show the feelings with which Denman’s friends regarded him :— 

My dear Friend,—How can I thank you for your many kind inquiries 
after me, and for the little book, which I have read with great delisht ? 
Your friendship and your benevolence never sleep night or day. As for me, 
1 am as well as I can hope to be, and you are always in my thoughts. I 
can never forget you, here or hereafter. 

Lord Denman has many claims to respectful remembrance as a 
politician and a judge; but superior to all these is his title, from 
the whole tenor of his life, to be regarded as one of the most 
virtuous and loveable of men. 


A HASH OF BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.* 


HEN the celebrated Round Robin was laid before Dr. 
Johnson in which he was asked by his friends to write 
Goldsmith’s epitaph in English and not in Latin, we are told that, 
“ upon seeing Dr. Warton’s name to the suggestion, he observed 
to Sir Joshua, ‘I wonder that Joe Warton, a scholar by profes- 
sion, should be such a fool.’ He said, too, ‘I should have 
thought Mund Burke would have had more sense.’” We 
would like, in somewhat politer language, to express our astonish- 
ment that Mr. George Henry Lewes should have in any way put 
his name to such a work as this. He is a scholar by profession 
as much as Joe Warton. He admires Boswell’s Juhnson so 
much that he says, “It is for mea sort of test-book; according 
to a man’s judgment of it I am apt to form my judgment of him.” 
He describes it as a work “‘ which has delighted generations, and 
will continue to delight posterity ;” and yet he writes a preface for 
a man who has not only ventured to abridge it, but who, while 
it, as he calls it, has thrust in on every page the most 
foolish impertinences of his own. Mr. Main may, if he pleases, 
tronize Johnson—“ Samuel ” he familiarly calls him—with one 
d and Boswell with the other; but Mr. Lewes should not have 
aw ig Mr. Main. And yet,much as Mr. Lewes thinks he admires 
swell, we should say, to judge from his preface, that he but 
very little understands his merits. He says, “‘ Even the staunchest 
admirers of Boswell’s Life must admit that it is three times as long 
as need be.” He had himself, he tells us, entertained the notion of 
“ye-writing Boswell,” intending ‘to preserve all that constitutes 
the essential merits of his work, and merely to adapt it to the more 
exigent tastes of our a. Happily for Mr. Lewes’s reputation, 
“scientic pursuits absorbed,” he writes, “all my energy, and left 
me neither time nor strength to turn to literature.” We shall 
next have some artist proposing to repaint Hogarth, preserving of 
course all that constitutes the essential merits of his pictures, or 
adapting Gl Blas to the more exigent tastes of the day. 
he question, after all, lies in a nutshell. Is this wonderful 
ene, See more, as Mr. Lewes says, than “the thin 
soup of Boswellian narrative and comment in which the solid 
meat of Johnson was dished up”? Sapemrs for a moment 
that the description is a correct one, we enjoy the meat 
the more—to follow out Mr. Lewes’s metaphor—it it is fished 
eut for us by some cook, however skilful, while the soup is 
thrown away. But we do not allow that Boswell’s narrative is 
anything like thin soup, any more than we allow that it is a 
defect that he belongs “ to a period of literary culture in many 
respects unlike, and even opposed to, our own.” Mr. Lewes looks 
upon Boswell as a man who had a marvellous skill in reporting con- 
versations, and whose “eternal merit” it was “ to have deeply 
reverenced the man whose littlenesses and asperities he could keen] 
discern, and has courageously depicted.” Mr. Lewes must, indeed, 
have allowed scientific pursuits to have absorbed all his energies 
to the neglect of literature, if he has never noticed that to these 
t qualifications for writing Johnson’s Life was added also a 
tic pewer of which even Goldsmith might not have been 
ashamed. How few scenes there are in any play which, even 
when acted before us on the s by the best actors, seem half 
so lifelike as the dinner at “Messieurs Dilly in the Poultry,” 
where Wilkes and Johnson met! Does Mr. Lewes sup that 
the wonderful merits of that scene are due merely to ell’s 
skill in reporting conversations? Could Goldsmith himself, ifjhe 
had lived to be present at that first of all dinners, have told the 
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rag tone even with the help of Boswell’s notes? How happy 
is well when he writes:—“‘I was persuaded that if I 
come upon him with the direct pro » ‘Sir, will you dine in 
company with Jack Wilkes?’ he would have flown into a passion, 
and would probably have answered,‘ Dine with Jack Wilkes, 
Sir! I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch.’” | How humorous is the 
touch when he describes his exultation at having at last got the 
great man off :—“ When I had him fairly seated ina hackney-coach 
with me, I exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has got an 
heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out for Gretna-Green.” But 
the whole scene is inimitable. We must remember of course that 
the conversations in this brilliant scene were supplied for Boswell. 
But, on the other hand, does he not show almost such an insight 
into the comic side of human nature as we find in Addison, when 
he sets forth the manner in which Wilkes by means of politeness 
and of roast veal overcomes the great man’s “ surly virtue”? But 
it is searcely worth while insisting on this point. Men who delight 
in literature as literature would as soon wish to see Tristram 
Shandy cut down to one-third of its size as Boswell’s Johnson. 
Without doubt “ every one must admit that” Sterne’s great work 
“is three times as long as it need be.” In fact, if the “ thin soup ” 
were sacrificed, and nothing but the “solid meat” retained, the 
nine volumes of Tristram Shandy might easily enough be brought 
down to one. If men of literary taste, the only competent judges, 
do not in reading Boswell for the second, or third, or tenth time, 
skip two-thirds, or one-third, or even one-sixth of what he has 
written, then Mr. Lewes is clearly wrong. It may be, however, 
that people who have time to read the hundreds of columns of 
the Tichborne trial, with the daily page of “descriptive nar- 
rative,” have no time for anything in the way of literary meals, 
except for bolting “solid meat,” and that they cannot take 
in those accompaniments which render it agreeable to a cultivated 
taste. We doubt whether they will care even for a Boswell 
abridged, but if they do, it is, we must remember, they whose taste 
is faulty and not Boswell’s. To our mind, the oe things of 
Johnson strung all together, without the break of the narrative 
in which the mind can for a moment rest, would be almost as 
wearisome as a jest-book, or as dull as jewels taken out of their 
setting. 

Much as we dislike an abridgment at all, we should certainly not 
have troubled either ourselves or our readers with the one before 
us if only it had been done with moderate care and ability. But it 
is difficult to say which of the two is the greater—Mr. Main’s 
carelessness or his conceit. He has evidently taken Mr. Carlyle 
for his model, and talks of “Samuel” as naturally and as easily as 
the great historian does of “ Oliver.” “ Belonging to Christ Church 
College,” we read, “there was a tutor whose lectures Samuel 

rized very highly.” If Mr. Main in writing Johnson's early home 
ife had called him “ Samuel,” and not Johnson, as Boswell always 
called him, we should have thought that he was foolish in making 
the change, but we could not have condemned him for want of 
accuracy. But at Oxford his hero was of course Johnson, and 
nothing but Johnson. Having shown his perfect familiarity with 
the great man by the condescending use of his Christian name, 
in a page or two further on he thus encourages him :— 

Take courage, brave, manly, honest heart ; failure there can be none for 

such as you. © A place is preparing for you in the Great City, and you have 
been preparing for it by this long stern discipline of sufferings nobly borne 
and sorrows told only to yourselfi—and One Other. 
If Mr. Main wishes to pose as a pigmy Carlyle, he would do well 
to choose for his hero some one not quite so big as Johnson. 
Perhaps Lord Aberdare or Mr. Monsell might with propriety be 
invited to take courage under the title of “brave, manly, honest 
heart.” But “Samuel” had better be left alone. 

We have not had patience to look far into his book, but where we 
have looked we have found that even in his paraphrasing My. Main 
has often blundered. At times he succeeds, we must admit, in merely 
changing simple English into fine English, without making any 
material change in the facts. Thus, when we read in Boswell that 
Johnson “ strove to overcome his hypochondria,” Mr. Main writes, 
“ he tried to exorcise the evil spirit.” Again, in the first page of 
his book we read, “The young woman’s mind was beginning to 
give way under the weight of unrequited affection.” In Boswell 
the e stands, “ it so pe upon her mind tiat her life was 
in deen” In his school days Johnson is described as being 
“ from the beginning dvat dvépwy, a king of men.” According to 
Mr. Main, he “ was the undisputed intellectual monarch of the In- 
stitution.” Lichfield Grammar School an Institution! Let us be. 

it was not an Academy. We will give, however, a longer 

paraphrase, not selecting by any means one of Mr. Main’s worst 

pieces of writing, but a fair ave . Boswell gives the 

account of Johnson's first evening at Pembroke College, 
‘ord 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and told the company 
he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and 
manner appeared strange to them ; but he behaved modestly, and sat silent, 
till upon something which occurred in the course of conversation, he suddenly 

in and quoted Macrobius ; and thus ve the first impression of 
that more extensive reading in which he had indulged himself. 
“ The tastes of our day” must be very “exigent” indeed if they 
cannot be satisfied with such a narration as this. At all events, if, 
like the rest of Boswell, it is three times too long, Mr. Main takes 
a very strange way of shortening it. Here is his paraphrase :— 
His father accompanied him to Oxford, and, in presenting his son to the 
B2 
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University Magnates, was loud in the praises of his boy. Johnson’s figure 
and manner, rm soe eatin de some surprise ; but his modesty and respectful 
behaviour in their presence made a favourable impression on the a 
In the course of conversation, also, he had an opportunity of evidencing 
great amount of his reading. 
of course, even th 

defect of belonging to a peri 
unlike, and even 
should say because 


he suffers under “ the impersonal 

of literary culture in many respects 

to, our own”—or rather, perhaps, we 
suffers under it—never dreamt of describing 
the company assembled in the rooms of a college tutor as “the 
University Magnates.” He had not studied the Daily Telegraph, 
just as Johnson—our authority here is Mr. Main—“ had not read 
Sartor Resartus.” But, putting aside the fine language altogether, 
Mr. Main makes one statement which is incorrect, and another 
which rests only on an inference. So far from Johnson’s father 

nting him to the University Magnates, all we know is that 
“he found means to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was 
to be his tutor,” and that in Mr. Jorden’s room there was some 
company present. As for the favourable impression that Johnson 
made on the company by his modesty and respectful behaviour, we 
are only told that “his figure and manner appeared strange to 
them; but he behaved modestly and sat silent.” A favourable 
impression may have been made, but Mr. Main is our only autho- 
rity for it. In 4, in telling the story of Johnson’s being 
touched for the king’s evil by Queen Anne, he writes, “ Boswell 
naively remarks that ‘the touch was of no effect.’” Boswell, by 
the way, said, “this touch was without any effect”; but Mr. Main 
cannot keep from paraphrasing any more than if he were a parson. 
This, however, is of no consequence. Still he should not have 
omitted to state that Boswell describes the belief in this cure 
as “a superstitious notion which, it is wonderful to think, pre- 
vailed so long in this country.” In p. 6 we read—the italics are 
Mr. Main’s :— 

Here is a little extract from one of those diaries which he seems to have 

kept from his cradle almost. It is dated October, 1719, when he was a lad 
on ten years old:—“ Desidiae valedixi; sirenis istius cantibus surdam 
posthuc aurem obversurus.” . - Such a manly little resolution from a 
mere child must have sprung from something — as healthful and strong 
as any religious impulse could well be imagined to be. 
Mr. Main has made a very pretty reflection and a very careless 
blunder. All that Boswell tells us is that Johnson “very early 
began to attempt keeping notes, or memorandums, by way of a 
diary of his life.” “ ao his cradle almost ” may certainly some- 
times be a correct synonym for “very early.” Unfortunately in 
the present case this passage, which is quoted by Boswell 
as showing how early Johnson began his diary, was written not in 
1719 but in 1729, when he had already been a full year at Oxford. 
If Mr. Main could say farewell to carelessness as Johnson did to 
sloth, we would allow him to try his hand at paraphrasing such a 
work as Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy for instance. In p. 7 
we read that Johnson—Samuel we should say—when at Stour- 
bridge School, “addressed a copy of verses to a Quaker young 
lady. The verses have been lost,” but, says Mr. Main, “in default 
of the missing love lay, take the following written later, but pre- 
sumably very much of a piece with the lost strains.” The verses 
Mr. Main gives were written when Johnson was twenty-five years 
old, while he was at Stourbridge School in his sixteenth year. 
There are indeed those whose writings in their manhood show such 
ignorance and such coneeit that “they are umably very much 
of a piece” with the writings of their boyhood; but among such 
men as these most y was not Johnson. In p. 19 Mr. 
Main tells us that when Johnson asked his mother for her consent 
to his marriage, she gave “ her consent and her blessing.” All that 
Boswell tells us is that “Mrs. Johnson knew too well the ardour 
of her son’s temper, and was too tender a parent, to oppose his in- 
clinations.” In the same page we read, “ For some mysterious reason, 
known only to themselves, the loving pair had determined to be 
married, not at Birmingham, where they then were, but at 
Derby.” ‘Will our readers believe that the only authority which 
Mr. Main has for the mysteriousness of their reason, and the 
fact that it was known only to themselves, is Boswell’s statement 
that “I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was not 
performed at Birmingham”? We have only space for one more of 
these phrasings. Mr. Main, in explaining Johnson’s fondness 
for “that rather ‘fast’ young man of the period,” Beauclerk, says 
it was partly owing “to a fancied resemblance on the young 
fellow’s side to Charles the Second.” Boswell says clearly enough 
that he was “of the St. Alban’s family, and had in some par- 
ticulars a resemblance to Charles the Second.” Mr. Main has 
either never heard of Nell Gwynne, or else does not know that 
from her and Charles II. Topham Beauclerk was descended. 


We will give one more quotation from Mr. Main where he 
is not paraphrasing, and will end with one of Johnson’s sayings. 
y+ tape in writing of the well-known letter to Lord Chester- 

Says 


There may be somethi Goo irit is 
nsonian. 


Johnson on one occasion talking to a Scotchman said, “This now 
is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother when I first began to 


jan a a clever fellow, and she ought to have whipt me 
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DEAN CHURCH ON THE INFLUENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


—— young men round St. Paul's are to be congratulated on 
having the opportunity of hearing such lectures as those of 
the Dean; they are to be congratulated still further if they are 
able to appreciate the high and delicate nature of the intellectual 
fare which is thus set before them. For Mr. Church is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, a popular writer or lecturer. He 
lmows much, but he makes little parade of knowledge; he 
generalizes freely, but his generalizations are guarded and qualified 
so carefully that the untrained mind may easily fail to grasp them ; 
the charm of his style lies in its sweetness, its subtlety, its singular 
flexibility in expressing the many shades of one idea, rather than 
in the bold bom | forcible presentation of views that are easy to 
catch and not difficult to hold. In his brief introductory notice, 
the Dean states that the Lectures are published as a memorial of 
occasions which, it is hoped, have done something to bring him 
and other members of the Cathedral body into closer acquaintance 
with some of the young men who are their neighbours in the City 
of London. The hope thus modestly expressed is well grounded. 
It is a matter of fact, and not of conjecture, that the lectures 
delivered at St. Paul's have exerted a real influence on the class 
to whom they were addressed; and, without professing to measure 
accurately what from its nature defies precise estimate, we may 
safely assert that the Dean’s share in this good work has been a 
large one. 

Mr. Church is careful to limit, without precisely defining, the 
influences of Christianity to which he would call attention. He 
considers them in their bearing, not on individuals, but on national 
character; and in so considering them he selects some influences to 
the neglect of others. Further than this, he represents national 
character by means of types and specimens; thus the Greeks stand 
for the European races belonging to the Eastern Church, and the 
Italians and French for the Southern or so-called Latin races. 
For reasons which will presently appear, a system of representation 
is not equally necessary in the case of the Teutonic races ; but if it 
were requisite in this case also to name a specific nation, we might 
say that Mr. Church treats of the influences of Christianity as they 
have affected Greece, France, Italy, and Germany. 

The Teutonic races must have presented the least difficulty both 
to the lecturer and his hearers. heir geography and their history 
can each be presented in a form which is easily intelligible and 

ximately correct. When ancient Germany is named, we think 
at once of the forests, and swamps, and sandy plains of which the 
Rhine is proximately the Western boundary, and which extend 
North and South from the Baltic to the Danube; we think also of 
the fair-haired barbarians pouring forth from their homes, and 
coming in hostile contact with the decaying civilization of the Roman 
Empire. We kmow also, to use the words of Mr. Church, that 
wherever the invaders came they found a strange, organized 
lity, united in a vast brotherhood co-extensive with the 
<mpire, but not of it, nor of its laws and institutions; earthly 
in its outward aspect, but the representative and minister of 
a perpetual and ever-present Kingdom of Heaven; unarmed, 
deknasion in the midst of never-ceasing war, and yet in- 
spiring reverence and receiving homage, and ruling by the word 
of conviction, of knowledge, of persuasion; arresting and 
startling the new conquerors with the message of another world. 
Further, it is a matter of acknowledged fact that the invading 
Germans had a moral nature which peculiarly fitted them to 
receive and even welcome some aspects of the Gospel. They had 
a simplicity and sincerity which, as their intellects expanded, in- 
clined them to the pursuit of truth; there was a steady and im- 
provable element in their barbarism which led them in due time 
to receive and develop the idea of law ; their manners had features 
of purity and even of austerity. Mr. Church holds with good 
reason that the virtues which, as rudiments and tendencies, were 
early marked in the German races, existed in company with much 
wilder and stronger elements, and were liable, amid the changes and 
chances of barbarian existence, to be paralysed or trampled out. No 
mere barbarian virtues, he observes, could by themselves have stood 
the trial of having won by conquest the wealth, the lands, the power 
of Rome. But their guardian was there. What Christianity did 
for those natural tendencies to good was to adopt them, to watch 
over them, to discipline them, to consolidate them. And accord- 
ingly Teutonie Christianity is coloured—we may add not unfavour- 
ably coloured—by Teutonic nature. High Christian precepts, 
connecting social life and duties with the deepest religious thought; 
the great rules of order and freedom, not the less impressive to an 
uncivilized people when taught obliquely yet forcibly by the 
tremendous threats of the older dispensation against oppression 
and the pride of greatness, found sympathetic response and ger- 
minated in the Teutonic mind. 

In this part of his subject Mr. Church has ready to his hand an 
outline which he fills up with remarkable grace and delicacy. He 
is quite as earnest and ingenious, but perhaps not equall successful, 
when dealing with the Greek and Latin races. It has been 
already stated that he selects the Greeks to represent the character 
of the European races belonging to the Eastern Church. Accord- 
ingly, he leaves Russia out of direct consideration, observing at 
the same time that Russia may be said to owe its national enthu- 


* On some Influences of Christianity upon National Character. Three 
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siasm, its national convictions, its intense coherence, and the 
terrible strength it possesses, to being penetrated with religion. 
His purpose is to keep in view mainly the Greek race, 


as a typical specimen of Eastern Christendom. But at 
the mention of Greece there rushes on the educated 
mind a whole torrent of erful associations. When 


we look back towards the horizon of history, we cannot see the 
Greeks, as we could see the Germans, ina hazy, nebulous, barbarian 
condition ; and we are as little capable of exclusively considering 
the present, and accepting as typical of the race the little Hellenic 
kingdom now ruled, if ruled indeed it is, by a Danish or German 

rince under the protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

e are obliged to revert in thought to the Homeric time, with its 
small heroic monarchies. We cannot forget the difference in cha- 
raeter of Athens and Sparta in their prime, or the contrast which 
existed in the days of Herodotus and Thucydides between the 
Greeks of Europe and those of Asia; and it requires a really 
athletic exercise of the mind to pass from Athens and Pericles to 
Byzantium and the Lower Empire. Mr. Church naturally calls 
attention to the Greeks as they are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment; and in this connexion he does not think of confining him- 
self to Europe. From the idly curious and gossiping men of 
Athens, and the vain and shamelessly ostentatious Corinthians, he 

s to the Ephesians, carried away by every blast of vain 
teaching, to the Cretans, with their proverbially undesirable peculi- 
arities, and to the “ foolish” Galatians, the passionate, volatile, 
Greek-speaking Celts of Asia. The ideal Greek thus brought 
before us is as pliant and flexible as ever was actual Greek, and 
indeed more so. He lives under no definite institutions; his poli- 
tical and religious traditions change, and c again; he 
wanders free through vast regions of time and space, and his very 
race is mixed, if not uncertain. 

Mr. Church, however, though he looks occasionally beyond 
Europe, gives it his principal attention. He is most concerned 
with the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and with those of modern 
Greece. For the Lower Empire he makes a temperate apology in 
reply to the unsparing attacks of Gibbon ; with regard to modern 
Greece, he gives us a few touches which may remind us that he 
does not write about country and people without having more than 
ordinary acquaintance with them. e Byzantine Empire suc- 
cumbed at last to the Turks. The nationality of Greece was 
crushed under them, and has only lately revived to a not very 
powerful life. Mr. Church invites us to look at the Greeks when 
their ill-fortune had culminated in the Ottoman conquest, and to 
look at them again after three centuries and a half of Ottoman 
rule. In the first place, they exist. They have not disappeared 
before a stronger race and a more peremptory and energetic 
national principle. They have not, as a whole, whatever 
may have happened partially, melted into a new form of people 
along with their conquerors. Next, they have resisted not only 
dissolution or amalgamation, but, in a | degree, change. In 
characteristic endowments, in national and proverbial faults, 
though centuries of hardship and degradation have doubtless told 
on the former, they are singularly like what their fathers were. 
Nothing less promised endurance than their temperament and 
genius, so easily moved to change, so quick to the perception of 
self-interest, and so ready to discover its paths. Nevertheless, Greek 
nationality survives, and, though scarred by disaster and deeply 
wounded by servitude, it is now looking forward to a new and 
happier career. The position of Mr. Church is, that Greek nation- 
ality has been saved by ite Christianity. In Christianity lay the 
spring of that obstinate, tenacious national life which persisted in 
living on though all things conspired for its extinction; which 
refused to die under corruption or anarchy, under the Crusader’s 
sword, under the Moslem scimitar. He further remarks that, to a 
flexible race, far more disposed by nature to bend than to resist at 
the risk of breaking, Christianity has imparted a corporate tough- 
ness and permanence which is among the most prominent facts of 
history. We may say that, in hardening the Greek race to endure, 
it has developed in them, in regard to their religion, an almost Judaic 
hardness aud rigidity of thought, a local idea of religion which can 
scarcely conceive of Christianity beyond its sects and its forms in 
the East. Yet the fact remains; the easy-going, pliable, child- 
ishly changeable Greek race, at whom the Romans sneered, has 
proved, when tried by the ee misfortunes, one of the most 
inflexible nationalities that we know of; and the root of this per- 
manence and power of resistinge hostile influences has been in 
Christianity and the Christian Church. Their religion has im- 

ressed on the Greeks with a new force the idea of the eternal and 
asting ; it has strengthened in them the spirit of brotherhood, and 
made the Greek race, in the face of the greatest adversities, a race 
of hope. 

There is much in the view thus set forth to suggest thought and 
incline us to assent ; yet it must be confessed that the case is not so 
clear with regard to the Greek as to the Teuton. That the Greeks, 
under severe and prolonged oppression, have been greatly sustained 
by their religion is —~ adoubt. Religion is the natural refuge 
of the oppressed and suffering; they flee instinctively to the 
sanctuary, or, if the material sanctuary is desecrated, to the 
thoughts and memories which were associated with it and are 
capable of surviving its destruction. The priest is never more 
powerful than when the church in which he has ministered is 
destroyed or appropriated by a nationalenemy. He then becomes 
the personal receptacle of the sacred tradition ; at once the shrine, 
and the oracle that speaks from it; the expression in a new and 


startling form of beliefs which perhaps were losing power in their 
old familiar shape. The doube which arises in the case of the 
Greeks is whether their religion has assisted in the preservation of 
their nationality mainly in virtue of its essentially Christian 
elements. Christianity is the religion of freedom ; it — the 
natures that accept it, and is in turn developed by them; where it 
is national, it is also for the most part characteristic. If the Greek 
Church had a closer affinity to Greek nature, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s would have a stronger case in favour of the connexion 
between Greek Christianity and Greek nationality. 
When Mr. Church turns to the Latin races as re ted by 
Italy and France, he observes that in those nations Christianity 
has accomplished a great work in the development of the affections. 
The old Roman was a willing stranger to that free outpouring of 
the emotions in which Frenchman and Italian resemble each other ; 
to that delicate sensibility in family and social life which is the 
source alike of so much acute pain and so much intense pleasure ; 
to that grace in literature and manners which, under 
unfavourable circumstances, degenerates into weakness ; to the con- 
tinuous, active, and abundant exercise of the imagination. Few 
men have more to say on this subject than Mr. Church, or could 
say it better. Within the limits which his Lecture allowed him 
he has contrived to introduce much happy illustration of the 
manner in which Christianity touched in the Latin races the 
hidden vein of tenderness, the “fount of tears,” the delicacies and 
courtesies of mutual kindness, the riches of art, and the artist’s 
earnestness. His comparisons of Virgil and Dante, and again of 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius with the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, are admirable examples of suggestive yet cautious 
analysis. The soundness of his general position is here beyond 
question. Christianity speedily exercises a mighty power over the 
affections of nations that grasp it with the heart; it operates in 
the same direction, more slowly yet perhaps as surely, when it is 
grasped by the intellect and will. Its great hopes and its terrible 
fears, the infinity which it gives to joy and sorrow, the demands 
which it makes at once on the sympathies and the aspira- 
tions of the believer, if felt at all, must be deeply felt and 
widely operative. Christianity has certainly helped to make both 
French and Italians what they are; though it may be doubted 
whether, before they received it, they conformed to the type 
of the ancient Roman. The genuine old Roman stock was 
exceptional among Italians, and perhaps even among Latins. As 
it conquered the world, race after race that had little resemblanee 
to it caught its language, its tone, its manners, without really 
imbibing its spirit. In the first ages of Christianity Greece had 
already done much to corrupt Rome, and poets and moralists were 
ascribing, perhaps with little warrant of fact, to other races the 
sturdy virtues which were disappearing from the capital. It 
would have been vain in those days, and for many ages after, to 
look for even an approach to a dominant national character in the 
ninsula which at last, with some effort, we regard as a united 
taly. The claim of France to moral kinship with the conquerors 
of the world is still slighter. The nation is Celtic at heart; its 
affinities are not with Cesar and his soldiers, but with Brennus 
and his invading hordes; its affections have always needed 
deepening and directing rather than arousing. These facts do not 
interfere with the general drift of Mr. Church’s remarks. It 
is still true that France and Italy represent “races sprung from 
the subjects of the sternest of Empires and moulded under its in- 
fluence.” The so-called Latin races learned a great deal more than 
a language from the Romans; they learned law, order, municipal 
institutions, and a civilization which even in the incipient decay 
of moral — embodied a stronger will than that of the most 
energetic barbarism. In fact, it is surprising to observe the skill 
and truthfulness with which the Dean of St. Paul’s has modulated 
what in other hands might have become dangereusly sweeping 
generalizations. His readers may pause here and there, and feel 
their footing rather uncertain on this or that projecting point of 
speculation. But we may be sure that when he delivered the 
Lectures his hearers had no such fear, and had no occasion to feel 
it. They were under the guidance of a master, and, as he took 
them with perfect calmness, yet with great rapidity, over an ex- 
tensive and interesting subject, they were well content with the 
truths that were brought before them distinctly, and made no 
demands for the precise definition of objects, vast in scale and 
necessarily indistinct in outline, that were introduced in the back- 
ground. 


TOILERS AND SPINSTERS.* 


Mss THACKERAY has collected in this pleasant little 
4¥E volume a series of papers whose authorship was already 
known or guessed at by those who saw them in the places where 
they originally appeared. To such readers they will need no 
further commendation; nor is their attractiveness of the kind 
which any critical analysis can do much to elucidate. Miss 
Thackeray does not aim at being classical, if by classical writing 
we understand that which compels the reader's judgment to a 
certain approval not bound up with his feeling of individual plea- 
sure in the work. One cannot point out to an unsympathetic 
listener this and that point of excellence which he must perforce 
allow, whether it be of the sort best suited to his particular taste 


* Toilers and Spinsters; and other Essays. By Miss Thackeray. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1874. 
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ornot. There are those who think Middlemarch a tiresome novel ; 
but if they admit any standard at all in matters of art, their reason 
can hardly resist the conviction that it is a t work. It is 
otherwise with the impressions we derive from these kindly 
and discursive conversations in print, for such they really 
are. Their charm is the same as that which we find in 
conversation; we do not mean in listening to professed good 
talkers whose business is to be effective in a company, but 
-in closer intercourse with friends whose speech is the free 
and yet unobtrusive expression of a genuine personality. As with 
men, so with books, we must meet this half-way, or it will never 
come tous. If we do so with a good will, we shall gain a new 

ion which leaves us no cause to repent of our confidence ; 

t if we were to hold back and require strict proofs, the judicial 
equity of criticism might not find itself able to force the bargain 
on an unwilling purchaser. The highest literary ambition aims at 
writing books which everybody ought to read; but it is no un- 
worthy object, though a different one, to write books which 
demand nothing but to be allowed to give a pure enjoyment to as 
many as choose to take it. Miss Thackeray’s work is of the kind 
which does not seek to command our respect so much as to win 
our familiarity. One power she has in a high degree which for 
this purpose is quite indispensable, and which many writers and 

ers of greater pretensions would do well to cultivate more— 
namely, the power of telling di ble truths in an agreeable 
manner. She is almost needlessly diffident when she uses the 
privilege of the familiar essayist to explain that she criticizes 
nobody in particular. After commenting, in the essay which gives 
its name to the book, on the ways of the desolate and fussy 
spinsters who go about crying for somebody to give them a 
mission, she observes :— 

I do not mean that this is the habitual spirit of the self-denying and self- 
concentrated persons of whom I have just been speaking, for honest and 
— efforts must make themselves respected in any form. I suppose 

am addressing that vague, but useful offending scapegoat that all advice- 
givers, advertisers, and article-writers attack. It misbehaves in every con- 
venient manner in order to give the wrath-pots of eloquence an opportunity 
of pouring out. 

But it seems to us impossible that any one should take offence 
at Miss Thackeray's advice or even reproof. It is not merely that 
all she says is kindly meant; for it is possible to everflow with 
love for one’s neighbour in many ways which the neighbour highly 
disapproves of, and a tender regard for his spiritual welfare may, 
under favourable circumstances, be exalted into the special form 
of philanthropy for which our too little known humourist Peacock 
coined the name philotheoparoptesism—that is, roasting one’s 
neighbours at a slow fire for the love of God. But Miss Thackeray's 
love for her neighbours is not of the dogmatic and meddlesome sort 
which finds satisfaction only when it can give people what seems 
good for them, whether they will or not. ghe shows an interest in 
all beneficent efforts to diminish want and misery, and the chief 
object of the papers here collected is to help some of these 
attempts by making them better known. She rejoices with the 
workers in so far as they succeed, without stopping to count the 
failures. Here is a h from the essay headed “ Little 
Scholars,” written after a visit to a Jewish school in the City. 
It was ten years before Section 25 of the Education Act was 
thought of, and it does not suggest any positive or immediate solu- 
tion of the religious difficulty. But the difficulties might be 
lightened if Denominational and Secularist partisans could for 
once agree to take a lesson from the spirit in which this is 

itten :-— P 

And so I suppose people of all nations and religions love and tend their 
little ones, and watch and yearn over them. I have seen little Catholics 
cared for by kind nuns with wistful tenderness, as the young ones came 
clinging to their black veils and playing with their chaplets ;—little high- 
church maidens growing up rosy and happy amid crosses and medieval 
texts, and chants, and dinners of fish, and kind and melancholy ladies in 
close caps and loose-cut dresses ;—little low-church children smiling and 
See eee as they see the Rev. Mr. Faith-in-grace coming up the 
lane with traets in his big pockets about pious negroes, and broken vessels, 
and devouring worms, and I daresay pennies and sugar-plums as well. 

Who has not seen and noted these things, and blessed with a thankful, 
humble heart that fatherly Providence which has sent this pure and tender 
religion of little children to all creeds and to all the world ? 

The account of this particular school tells us that little Jew 
babies are uncommonly like little Christians, and appreciate rice 
and potatoes quite as much as certain small Christians whom Miss 

eray visited in Pimlico appreciate soup and pudding. The 
independence and cleverness of the older Jew children as here 
described has something almost ing to Gentile readers, and 
goes some way to — the Asiatic mystery developed in the 
most brilkant of the Novels by Eminent Hands, that all the great 
people of the world are really Jews. The other children who were 


found eating soup and pud in their school at Pimlico were in 
a less advanced stage. Miss y records a delicious piece 
of childish dialogue :— 


One little curly-haired with a very grave was eating puddin 

“Do you like pudding best ?” 

Isss.” 

can you 

Little 

Little Boy. ““4isss.” 

“ And does she wash your face so nicely ?” 


a Boy, extra solemn. “No, see is wite a little girl; see is on’y four 
ear old.” 
“ And how old are you ? ” 
Little Boy, with great dignity. “I am fi’ year old.” 
* 


* * 

There was another funny little thing, very small, sitting between two 
bigger boys, to whom I said— 

“ Are you a little boy or a little girl - ” 

“ Little dirl,” says this baby, quite confidently. 

“No you ain’t,” cries the left-hand neighbour, very much excited. 

“Yes, she is,” says right-hand neighbour. 

And then three or four more join in, each taking a different view of the 
question. 

Another paper describes the first experiment made in England 
(this again in a Jewish institution) in the method of teaching 
deaf and dumb children to speak, not in finger-signs, but in 
articulate words, and to read off the ordinary articulate language 
of mankind from the lips of the speaker. We learn from a post- 
script to this account that the institution is now extended, and 
what Miss Thackeray says of the children with whom she talked 
on her last visit is most encouraging :— 

M. Van Praagh is now the director of an institution in Fitzroy Square 

for teaching teachers, as well as the children themselves, the art of lip- 
reading. This institution is not for Jews, but for any one who likes to 
come. The system is absolutely the same as that already described in the 
article. The children seemed very eager, good, and attentive ; they could 
speak to one another, and evidently greatly preferred this plan to the finger- 
sign system to which we are all accustomed. ... . It was indeed very 
difficult to realize that they did not hear ; they gave one more the impression 
of little foreigners imperfectly acquainted with English than of victims of so 
sad a fate; and I think the best testimony we can bear to the success of M. 
Van Praagh’s system is that it did not occur to us to pity any one of them, 
—_ perhaps, a boy and girl who did not come forward nor attempt to 
speak. 
Next to this comes a picturesque essay on “ Little Paupers,” 
which gives us an insight of quite a different kind from what we 
can get from statistics, and perhaps no less valuable in its way, 
into the practical working of the boarding-out system. No definite 
scene is assigned to the description, but there are slight indications 
which dispose us to guess at Devonshire. Anyhow, we have a 
pleasing tan of good simple folk in a country cottage, and the 
orphan children who come to them wild and friendless, and with 
workhouse poison in their blood, but may now grow up clean and 
wholesome with good food and fresh air, and in a home where 
they get at least something more like parental care than the 
mercies of the Union, where they have nothing to look to but the 
State—a sort of Jupiter-like parent, as Miss Thackeray puts it, 
whom they cannot honour or succour. 

There is also a rather melancholy article on the Hospital for 
Incurables, and a more cheerful one on the good worlis (which seem 
to be various enough) of the Newport Market Refuge. Miss 
Thackeray takes occasion to comment on the costly and unreason- 
able manner in which our great charities are administered, so that 
the subscribers’ money, instead of going to the objects of their 
charity, “is put to strange and vexing purposes—to printing little 
books that nobody reads, to sending circulars that go straight into 
the fire, to arranging an elaborate machinery of admission that in 
no way benefits the patients.” She rises to unwonted indignation 
in her protest against the “cumber of selfish interest and 
patronage,” but the difficulty cannot be ascribed to mere vanity 
and selfishness. It lies ratherin want of mutual confidence. We 
have not yet learnt the true secret of all executive work—to find out 
whom we can trust, and then give him ample discretion ; and till 
we do learn it we must bear all the defects of our Parliamentary 
and quasi-Parliamentary institutions as best we may, and go on 
scrambling through our public life with deformed Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and subscription lists and charity dinners, and the stock 
exchange of charitable votes. 

Light and familiar as is Miss Thackeray's style, we have seen 
that she can say a word in season when she thinks fit on matters 
of serious social interest, and these words may perhaps be the more 
effective by reaching people who are not accustomed to read any- 
thing serious, She has pretty trifles about five o’clock tea and 
croquet to attract readers who would prefer to hear of nothing 
else, though they may have no objection to a shade of sentiment 
borrowed from some far-off world to make a background. But as 
they read on they will see that in this real world there are people 

uite out of the sphere of sesthetic tea-parties, who have to be 

ed, and taught, and rescued from fates which esthetic circles do 
not choose to be shocked by hearing of ; and if it should come into 
any one’s mind that Miss Thackeray might as well have chosen 
anything else to write about, seeing that all the facts about schools 
and paupers are to be found in blue-books and Parliamentary 
debates, the thought would be hasty and foolish. Miss Thackeray 
observes, however, a careful distinction between social and poli- 
tical topics. She touches on politics only once, in a note the latter 
part of which runs thus:— 

The ideal woman as one imagines her is no social failure. She is calm, 
beautiful, dignified and gentle, not necessarily accomplished, but she must. 
be intelligent, a good administrator, wise and tender by instinct; for my 
own taste, she should have perhaps a gift for music, and a natural feeling 
for art and suitability in her home—and beyond this home she should have 
an interest large enough to care for other people and other things, nor 
should that which affects the world and her own country-people’s welfare be 
indifferent to her. If she is able to rule her household, to bring up her 
sons and daughters in love and in truth, and to advise her husband with 
sense and composure, she may perhaps be trusted in time with the very 
doubtful privilege of a s, voice in the election of a member for the 
borough. 
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If the advocates of female suffrage would all put their case in this 
way, instead of attempting to set up women as a class against men 
by clamour about imaginary wrongs, they would still have grave 
cinetion to meet, but they would at least have ceased to be 
absurd, and would have earned the right to have those objections 
put forward seriously and respectfully. 

Among several shorter miscellaneous essays which come at the 
end of the volume, we must specially mention that on “A 
Book of Photographs,” in which an amusing contrast is drawn 
between the inartistic vulgarity of the ordinary carte de visite 
and the very different qualities of Mrs. Cameron’s portraits. 
Miss Thackeray’s critique on her predecessor Jane Austen will 
also be read with interest. We cannot agree in her opinion that 
the “actual study of character” has gone out among English 
novelists. George Eliot’s characters seem to us to stand out with 
quite as much individuality as Miss Austen's, while they are con- 
ceived by a deeper thought and an infinitely more varied imagina- 
tion. A novel without character is — a bad novel, or a spoilt 
essay at best, and cannot be tolerated under Se eee of a new 
school. One or two things remain in Miss Thackeray’s book of 
which we cannot speak here. The few for whom they are meant, 
and who will understand them, will also understand why we pass 
on in silence. 


MISTRESS JUDITH.* 


N Englishman travelling in the south of France soon after the 
fall of the Great Napoleon was asked by an old priest if it 
‘was true that Englishwomen wore rings in their noses. ‘“ They 
may do so,” he replied, “ in the north of England, where it borders 
upon China, but the custom does not obtain in and about London.” 
herever England does border upon China the manners of this 
story may be a faithful picture of life in England. How far they 
roduce nature or the national manners of our own day in the 
midland counties, and in the neighbourhood of one of our famous 
Universities, our readers shall alien That it isa picture of our own 
day is shown at starting; a faded sampler, the work of a long-lost 
daughter, bears the date 1849. Mistress Judith is the only child 
of a = Cambridgeshire rector, her well-born mother having 
died at her birth. His parish of Haslington, however, profits little 
by its vicinity to a seat of learning, which is not to be wondered at 
when we see how purely local are its interests, Even the parson 
does not “ count much on the post.” The inhabitants keep no reckon- 
ing of time but by Plough Monday, Valentine’s Day, gleaning- 
time, and Haslington feast, and they hate all strangers; seeing 
however few enough, for nobody, gentle or simple, comes 
there, except a pedlar, and a couple of bailiffs when the exigencies 
of the story require their intervention. 

The Rector’s daughter from her infancy is called Mistress Judith, 
and is never addressed or spoken of by any other title. The tale 
opens upon her at five years old, when she addresses Master Hurst, 
a superannuated labourer, “TI don’t think you'll live very long, 
Master Hurst, do you?” “TI don’t think so neither, my dear,” he 
replies; but he lives all through the story, both from the neces- 
sity there exists in Haslington for all people doing and saying 
and thinking the same thing from year to year, and use he is 
Mistress Judith’s main confidant. Time does nothing to divert or 
qualify her devotion to Master Hurst by introducing female rivals 
in his friendship. Mistress Judith lives and dies, as it seems, 
without even seeing a young lady. Rectors’ beautiful daughters in 
other parts of the world, especially if they are heiresses as well, 
are not neglected by society ; but society is ignored in the narrative, 
and nothing comes to interfere with Mistress Judith’s sitting with 
Master Hurst and his wife, in winter by the hearth, and in 
summer by the bees, which they watch with unwearying assiduity 
from year to year. At one time the oblivious Rector—and when 
people have bad memories in a story, they are bad with a vengeance 
—awakes for the moment to the expediency of providing younger 
companions for her. He sets out to Trotter’s End, a farm at the 
other end of the village, with this in view, and, by dint of inquir- 
ing half-a-dozen times on the road, discovers Mrs. Bullen at the 
end, and engages her to send her boy Jesse to the Rectory next 
day. But when the boy presents himself next morning the designs 
of yesterday have re entirely out of the Rector’s head; and 
seeing the lad in his study, he assumes that he is come to be taught, 
and puts a Delectus into hishands. The boy is apt, and the lessons 
become an institution. It is understood in the village that Parson 
is larnin’ Jesse Butler, and going to make a scholard of him. 
Mistress Judith, however, does not take to Master Jesse. She has 
seen his brother Amos at Master Hurst's, who is set down by his 
mother, by himself, and by the village generally, as a dunderhead, 
and she likes him the better for his want of book-learning. Soalso 
does the authoress of this idyl, who lavishes on him all the fond 
epithets of bigness which flow so yee | from the female pen. Amos 
is a lout; but big-limbed, big-footed, big-handed, big eyed, and 

t-hearted. On the eve of her tenth year Mistress Judith has the 
ill-luck to rouse her father to a consciousness of her ignorance. U: 
to that date she was left undisturbed to suck her thumb and ho 
and nob with Master Hurst; but a rash desire for still more 
liberty prompts her to nudge her father, and to say “ To-morrow 
is my birthday. May I do jest asI please?” “Eh! ah!” says 


* Mistress Judith: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser-T: 
Author Jeanine Low & Go. 


the parson, “so it is. Who told you?” “Mistress Hurst and 
Mistress Gadd; and Mistress Gadd see’d me born, so she must 
know.” “See’d you, dear! is that the way you ought to speak ?” 
So apostrophized, she corrects herself with the amendment, 
“Saw'd me barn”; and the Rector sees that something must 
be done. It ends in the village schoolmaster giving her lessons, 
for which he ought to get more credit than he receives, for 
the next we hear of her is that she devours all the books, bad 
and good, in her father’s study, reads Plato with him, and 
bursts into tears over Socrates’ dying hour. By this time she is 
seventeen, and she and Amos are fast friends; but Amos is only 
known by the sobriquet Farmer Bullen, whereas his brother Jesse is 
Gentleman Bullen ; both, however, being impartially addressed b 
each other, by Parson Ingrey, and the Haslington world as “ Lad.” 
Jesse—“the clever, clear-headed youth with his keen interest 
in the classics, mathematics, history, and general information ”— 
“what,” said the Rector, “might he not do? He would send 
him to a good school ; after that a scholarship at King’s would be 
a thing to ask and have. Then a public life, anything te 
show forth the great talents that God givenhim.” So, though 
Jesse had money of his own, the parson paid all school expenses. 
But in full flow of such a promising career, Jesse happens to hear 
Mistress Judith say—having seen a party of soldiers pass through 
the vi that she liked soldiers better than bookworms ; musing 
upon which, Jesse writes to his patron that he means to be a 
soldier. This, we are assured subsequently, not because he was at 
with Mistress J was cool 

ut use any young man hearing a pretty girl say the same 
would do as he aid. "So, instead of going to Cambridge, Jesse goes 
to Paris to learn modern languages, leaving a clear field for Amos, 
if he presumes to use it. 

Unluckily no story can do without a villain to set things going 
wrong. The villain in this case is a certain Paxton Dick. He isan un- 
pop character just because he is Paxton Dick, and not Haslington 

ick, for the folks cannot bear strangers ; but also they do not like 
his looks, nor does the reader, for he is blear-eyed and leers on all 
t occasions, and carries a basket of eggs which he calls new-laid. This 
Dick is so fond of mischief that he will sacrifice a basket of eggs by 
upsetting them on the road as aruse, simply to make time in order 

t he may listen on the sly to what a young man and woman 
are talking about under the porch. Neither Amos nor the D 
has ever done him any harm; but Paxton Dick's ice is 
of the worst order—disinterested malice. It is not very easy 
to see what harm he does by listening, but we are to understand 
that mischief comes of it. Amos distrusts Paxton Dick with the 
true instinct of an honest nature, but Jesse falls into his meshes, 
and very mysterious meshes they are. Yet Jesse, it is well to bear 
in mind, is cautious. It is one of his strong points, and besides 
caution he has tact, and these two qualities combined induce him 
to conclude a letter to the Rector by sending his respects to 
Mistress Judith. This is the only mention or allusion in the letter, 
but the parson sees in the words a profound significance, and. 
decides in his own mind that, if Jesse Bullen should love Judith 
and Judith should love Jesse, why they should marry. Judith 
was better born no doubt, but what is birth, except so far as it 
makes a gentleman? So the sn put his hand on the letter and 
said it was the letter of a gentleman, an opinion which is solemnly 
backed by the authoress in her own person. 

In the meanwhile Amos becomes dissatisfied with himself. 
Love wakes him, as it did Cymon before him, to the conscious- 
ness of his deficiencies. He pens a letter to Jesse, saying he 
will stay at home no longer; he must ft somebody else to 
a the farm; he means to go into the world and improve 
himself. In the inditing of this letter his great hand moves 
steadily ; his great elbows are squared, he signs a great Amos 
Bullen at the end, and dabs a stamp and thumps it down well, and 
writes the address. The authoress is much pleased with it, but 
we must say once for all that the sophisticated reader would rather 
see the Rector’s daughter laid in the early tomb of genteel romance 
than wedded to a lout who, while he pens his letter, looks so much 
like Sam Weller writing his valentine, and who announces his plans 
to his mother with the reservation “ Leastways if I can.” He does 
not go, however, before ington feast. Judith is to 

to see the booths with Master Hurst in his chair and Mistress 

urst, and escorted by Amos. Master Hurst reflects on the 
changes in dress in his time; “There’s more dress nowadays 
than there were i’ my time; on’y weared a sm I did, all 
my time; arter I married, nice clean smock I wore. And then ye 
see, Missus, if the clothes wasn’t so good, ye see the smock 
he made them better—kivered ‘em up like.” The procession 
sets out, and Mistress Judith is so excited by the scene 
that she insists on going to the ene. Amos, however, 
does not take advan of such atiorable simplicity, but dissuades 
her, and they return home. But she finds the rectory dark and 
deserted, and again implores Amos to take her to the dancing. It is 
a tremendous temptation, but virtue prevails. In the moment of 
hesitation Paxton Dick again passes, and again leers. And so the 
summer passes, and a certain Sunday comes, only a specimen 
Sunday to show the parson in his official character. There is no 
Dissent that we hear of in Haslington, and the congregation 
assemble at the call of the bell, but no ogo Tes 
summons. Mistress Judith perceives that she must hunt up her 
father, and finds him at last calmly budding roses. “The bell’s 
stopped,” she cries. Me havn ” “Eh?” he asks, as 


| she puts on his surplice leads him to choose his sermon 
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out of the three years’ heap. It being midsummer, he fixes on a 
Christmas sermon, trusting to make alterations as he goes along. 
At length the psalmody begins, the selection being effected with- 
out previous arrangement, and frequently under the difficulty of 
an obstinate silence in the barrel-organ, which has to be taken out of 
church and shaken before it will act its part with propriety. In the 
midst of these familiar difficulties, an apparition sets the thoughts 
of parson and people alike wool-gathering. This is none other than 
Gentleman Bullen walking up the aisle to his mother’s pew in a 
eoat of good broadcloth and with a ring on his finger. No wonder 
that the sermon was read off right on end, snow and holly- 
berries and all, and that nobody seems to have found it out. It is 
haps a real stroke of nature that we find Parson Ingrey—who is 
Church, “in the sense of having heart and eyes ready to 
receive good wherever it was to be found "—meditating on the im- 
provement of the present over the past, and*the abuses he could 
remember of which to-day has no example. 

Jesse's return is not altogether welcome to Amos, who, however, 
thinks to secure his own interests by disclosing to Jesse the state 
of his feelings. Jesse rather grudgingly accepts the confidence, 
having his own ideas about Mistress Judith. Through an unfor- 
tunate contretemps Amos goes off without saying good-by to her, 
and when Mistress Judith shows pique, Jesse is shabby in not 
clearing his brother of any intentional neglect. Naturally being 
unrestrained by generous consideration, we soon find him making 
love on his own account, and with such good success that Mistress 
Judith would be overpoweringly happy in their engagement if he 
did not bind her to secrecy. It is not easy to see why, for the 
father is quite as anxious to have him for a son-in-law as Mistress 
Judith is to have him fora husband. Once she sees him receive a 
packet from Paxton Dick, and is seized with a momentary misgiving 
that there may be something amiss. But the father is told at last. 
Still, however, Jesse's turn for mystery remains @#s pronounced as 
ever, for which the reader finds it easier to account by the 
necessity for filling a second volume than on any grounds of proba- 
bility. He holds aloof, does not even send a valentine; but as 
he very for his military examination, this is 
cepted as an excuse, and the wedding is being prepared for, the 
Rector giving his daughter fifty pounds for her trousseau. 

Nothing more clearly separates Mistress Judith from the con- 
ventional young lady than the confidante she chooses on this 
occasion. The women in the gleaning-field are lamenting how 
she is “losing the blee off her,” which the reader accounts for by 
the worry in which her lover systematically keeps her, when a young 
woman of the party tells her experience :—“ Doan't trouble no un 
she doan’t, and we never see her not since the first day o’ harvest, 
comin’ about the doors speaking so noice-like and genteel. ‘ Well 
Mistress Wib'dy, says she, ‘that be a noice gown,’ says she, ‘I 
moind for to have one as favours that when I go for to get my 
gowns,’ says she.” 

In the meanwhile an intense and, considering the parson’s vast 
opinion of Jesse's abilities, scarcely accountable anxiety prevails 
at the Rectory as the day of examination draws near. In order 
to get the news more quickly, a messenger awaits at Cambridge 
the official report, with which he at length gallops up, bringing 
the satisfactory intelligence that Jesse stands fourth on the ‘list. 
But even now something mysterious interposes between the cup 
and the lip; never was so laggard a lover; though the Rector 
offers to settle 8,000/. on his daughter, and, if there are debis, he 
even reflects that debts may be got over. At last “the blow 
falls,” and here we must compliment the author on a daring concep- 
tion. It turns out that the cool, cautious, clever Jesse had gota Cam- 
bridge attorney to personate him at the Chelsea Hospital examination. 
It was the attorney, not Jesse, who had passed with flying colours, 
and who now comes forward on finding no difficulty in making his 
statement good, seeing that he could prove that he himself, John 
Crisp, had undertaken to represent Jesse Bullen, and had done so. 
Mr. Crisp does not mind saying that his reasons for this proceed- 
ing were pecuniary, but it is not explained how he hoped to make 
this candid avowal conduce to his permanent advantage. For alk 
this Mistress Judith is constant, and would forgive Jesse if he 
would only come back; but he disappears from the scene without 

rting himself to anybody. Strange to say, the people of 

lington lay all this misery to the charge of Paxton hick, and 
favour him with one of their customs—“ tin-kettling "—and with 
this ceremony drive him out of the village, well thrashed indeed, 
but with his pockets well lined. So altogether he comes off the 
best of all the dramatis persone. Mistress Judith fades and fades, 
and, having closed the eyes of Master Hurst, dies herself. Two 
years after, as the survivors are sitting together at Trotter’s End, 
a knock is heard. Amos goes out and brings in his brother Jesse. It 
seems his final disappearance was an act of generous atonement :— 
“Is she yours now, lad? I've given you time—surely I’ve given you 
time.” “ And that was why you bode away ?” asked Amos. “ Why 
else, lad, why else? It was the least I could do—to set her free— 
and leave her for you, lad.” “ But she died,” said Amos. 

It om courage of no common order to have invested this story 
with the perpetuity and weight of print, good paper, and showy 
binding ; still courage amounting to audacity whe scarcely have 
thing far but not uncommon opinion 

anything passes under cover of a,dialect and quaint phraseology. 
But nonsense defies this distinction, and shows ttself tbr what its 
under all disguise. Under the thin veil here designed for its conceal- 
ment it is patent indeed. 


UR OF THE CHALD@ES.* 

oi is another phenomenon, and a phenomenon which, we 

really think, beats all that have gone before it. Perhaps it 
might not do to say that Mrs. Wilkes has turned the world upside 
down, but she has very successfully turned it right round. Some 
people have confessed to a certain weakness in their astronomy as 
to the doings of the moon. The sun, there is no manner of doubt, 
rises in the east and sets in the west. No one expects it to do 
otherwise, except those Mahometans who accept the alleged tra- 
dition of the Prophet, that one of the signs of the end of the world 
will be that the sun will change its habits in this matter. But as 
to the lesser light the case is less plain. We have known people 
who felt by no means fully assured whether the moon rose in the 
east or in the west. And indeed, setting science aside, the notion 
that the moon ought in this respect, as in others, to do something 
different from the sun might not seem wholly unreasonable. 
Now Mrs. Wilkes’s book gives us a kind of feeling as if some 
change of this sort had really happened in the case of one, 
or perhaps both, of the two great lights. Mystically indeed 
the thing has a ; in all orthodox symbolism the two 
great lights typify the Empire and the Papacy, and both of those 
powers had a way of moving eastward and westward in a strange 
fashion, to Constantinople or to Avignon, sometimes to points 
further east and west still. Mystically again, when a Mussulman 
Caliph reigned at Cordova and a Frank King at Jerusalem, we 
might say that the East had become the West and the West had 
become the East. But all this is a trifle to such a turning about 
of the common notions of the points of the compass as is implied 
in the belief that, when Abram set out to go from Ur Canaan- 
wards, he was going east, and that, when Eliezer went to fetch 
Rebekah, he made his journey westward. And their journeys 
eastward and westward were so much longer and harder than we 
had ever thought of. For in truth Ur was Ireland, and Abram 
set out from Ireland to go to Haran and Caanan. Now in the 
case of the return journey made by the faithful steward, we feel 
a deep concern on one point. How about the camels? We cherish 
some faint hope that, in those early times, the British Islands 
may not yet have been broken off from the Continent; otherwise 
the picture of Eliezer and his beasts going by sea is too much for 
us. We have always had difficulties as to the legs of the horses 
in the ships in the Bayeux Tapestry. How then shall we dispose 
of the legs of our camels? Perhaps however the large number 
of knees assigned to the camel by Herodotus, and further multi- 
plied by Professor Rawlinson, may have been given him to 
enable him to stow himself away comfortably in such an emergency. 
Be this as it may, according to Mrs. Wilkes, everybody, Herodotus 
and Professor Rawlinson included, has gone altogether wrong in 
thinking that Chaldzea lay to the east of Palestine or of anything 
else. It lies to the west of all things European and Asiatic; it 
lies in the green island beyond which no one, ages after Abraham, 
ever thought of getting further. Our first fit of amazement over, we 
at once saw that in the Irish origin of the patriarch we had lighted 
on the cause of that mysterious voyage to Ireland which, as Irish 
tradition tells us, was made by Scota the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Abraham and his descendants play so remarkable a part in Egyp- 
tian story that a voyage to the land of their birth would not 
wonderful in an Egyptian princess who possessed any degree of 
antiquarian curiosity. There is no side of any question for which 
something may not be said; and on the whole it might get rid of 
some difticulties, if we could believe that the moon rises in the 
west or that Ur ot the Chaldees was in Ireland. 

We suppose that at this time of day nobody but Mrs. Wilkes— 
and perhaps her husband, to whom she has the sense not to dedicate 
her book, though she tells us how much help he has given her in 
making it—will expect us seriously to answer or examine so wild 
a theory as that which makes the call of Abraham happen in 
Treland. But the book is really curious, as showing a state of 
mind the exact likeness of which we do not remember to have 
come across before. We are thoroughly well used to the state of 
mind of people who never heard of, or who wilfully shut their 
eyes to, the discoveries of modern scientifie research. And we also 
know very well, though it is not so common as the other, the state 
of mind of those who know what modern discoveries are, but who 
think that they are all a mistake. And we also know the state of 
mind, though it is more wonderful than either of the other two, of 
those who not only think that they know what modern research has 
brought to light, but think that they believe in it, yet who 
then go and say something which shows that, to all practical 

s, they might just as well never have heard of it. Some 
parts of Mr. Gladstone’s Homer, some parts of Professor Rawlinson’s 
Iferodotus, will be at once remembered as examples of the kind of 
thing we mean. The state of mind of Mys. Wilkes is in some 
— akin to this, but it has peculiarities of its own. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Professor Rawlinson always speak respectfully 
of the system which they have persuaded themselves that the 
understand and believe in. But Mrs. Wilkes seems to waliastend, 
and, if we rightly understand her, professes to believe, while at 
the same time she seems to despise; and when she comes to put 
forth her own notions, she talks as if she neither believed nor under- 
stood. She tales the trouble to copy out elaborate tables of the 
relations of the Aryan lan , and then through the rest of her 
book she throws her comparative philology aside, and talks as if no 


* Ireland: Ur of the Chaldees. By Anna Wilkes. London: published 


| for the Author by Tritbner & Co. 1273. 
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such thing as comparative philology had ever been found out. It 
may begs she thinks rt sens hilology is very well as 
far as it goes, but that she herself is called to be the prophetess of 
a more excellent way. Such a more excellent way may very likely 
some day be found out. A time may come when we shall be as 
certain that Aryan and Semitic — perhaps something beyond 
Aryan and Semitic—are parts of a greater whole as we now 
are that Greek and Teutonic, that Hebrew and Arabic, are severally 
parts of greater wholes. But this will be, not the denial, not the 
undervaluing, but simply the fuller working out of what we know 
now. But Mrs. Wilkes, having first set forth some of the main 
results of the comparative method as far as they go at present, 
goes on to sin against all of them in detail. The insane school of 
Celtic antiquaries used to be very fond of telling us of the close 
connexion between Celtic and Hebrew, a notion which we have 
always in our own minds fancied was suggested by the presence 
of guttural sounds in both. To be sure the same argument would 
have proved an equally close connexion with German or Spanish ; 
but then people of this kind had no dealings with such profane 
tongues as German or Spanish, while they thought it their duty to 
we up a little Hebrew for their souls’ health. Now it is per- 
ectly conceivable that, if the Aryan and Semitic languages can be 
made out to be parts of a common whole, it may turn out that 
Celtic and Hebrew have preserved fragments of the original 
stock which have been lost Bary We of course do not say 
that it isso; we only say that such a doctrine is conceivably 
possible, if only the evidence could be produced. But this is not 
what was meant by the old style of visionaries who had never 
heard of comparative philology ; it is not what is meant by Mrs. 
Wilkes, who hes heard of comparative philology and in a way 
professes to believe in it. Fresh from her tables of the relations 
of the Aryan la , She goes on to prove that Chaldzea was in 
the British Islands and that Abram set forth on his pilgrimage from 
Treland, by gathering together a heap of words and names in Great 
Britain and Ireland which have some superficial or accidental 
likeness to Semitic words and names. Of course there 
was nothing wonderful in this in an orthodox Druid writing 
before Bopp or Grimm was born; it is in no way wonder- 
ful in those, Druids or others, who are still as though Bopp and 
Grimm had never been born; the amazing thing about Mrs. 
Wilkes is, that after some pages of philology which, if not new, 
are at least true, she carries us off into a lower quagmire of con- 
jectural etymology than any Druid, Bard, or Ovate whom we have 
the pleasure of knowing. Herein isthe wonderful point about Mrs. 
Wilkes. The two sisters in the fable drop from their mouths, the 
one toads and the other rubies. Mrs. Wilkes drops both toads and 
rubies ; she is a fountain which sends forth both sweet water and 
bitter—a slight stream perhaps of the sweet and a strong rush of 
= bitter, still sweet and bitter, in whatever proportions, side by 
side. 
Now is it not strange, is it not worth a few moments’ reflection as 
an unexpected form of human nature, that any one who seems quite 
to have grasped the true relation between Greek and Sanscrit 
should, a few pages later, tell us “Probably from the Irish 
Ugh-der is derived the word Author, which means the same 
thing”? The Lord increase you” is, we believe, an Irish blessing, 
and it would be well if Mrs. Wilkes would get it translated into 
Latin. The German who first translated “ Semper Augustus ” by 
“ zu allen Zeiten Mehrer des Reichs” was a trifle to this. That 
Hibernia, the Hebrides, and Eboracum—according to Mrs. Wilkes 
Eboricum or Hebericum—all come from the patriarch Heber we 
have somewhere seen before; but we were not sorry to have our 
laugh over again at finding mysteries once more made out of the mere 
miswriting of “ Hebrides” for “ Hebudes.” But it is something 
to get an answer to a question which we have often asked in 
vain :— 

The religion of Great Britain and Ireland was Druidism. And what 

was Druidism ?—The worship of one God by sacrifice on unhewn stone 
altars, after the custom of Noah (Gen. viii. 20, 21, 32). The Druids pre- 
served the religion of Noah. / 
In the “ unhewn stone altars ” we seem somehow to get a scent of 
a cromlech, and directly after we get the Ovates to match the 
Hebrides ; still to tell us that a thing was “ the religion of Noah” 
is clearer than to talk about “ Helio-arkites.” The following 
passage contains much which at least is new, if not true :— 

When Heber entered Ireland, he was welcomed by a company of Druids 
and ladies of the race and name of Lughaid, or Lud, the brother of Arphaxad. 
The Ludites are described in Nennius as “a great rolling wave ;” and their 
descendants are known in the British Islands by the comparatively modern 
names of Lloyd, Loyd, Luard and Loudon, in Wales and Ireland ; McLeod, 
or sons of Lud, in Scotland. This race of Lud extended over a considerable 
portion of western Europe :—the old name of Lyons was Lugdunum ; Lug- 
dunensis that of Normandy ; Mane-Lud, near Loc-Maria-Ker in Armorica, 
is a place that is remarkable for its megalithic remains, sculptured with 
the same kind of characters found on stones in several parts of Ireland. 
Then we have Ludlow, Ludwig, Ludborough, Luddendenfoot, Ludgate, and 
the old name for the City of London, Caer-Lud, which is that of one of the 
three seats of the Arch-Druids of Britain. 

Our search has — been superficial, but we cannot find 
anything about “ Ludites” in the Historical Society’s edition of 
Nennius, though we certainly have heard of “ Luddites ” in times 
much nearer to our own. Then we are anxious to know something 
about “ Ludwig.” We are in the dark as to any place so called; 
and, if it be the name of a man, how is it that the same name, in 
its other forms of “ Louis” and “ Lewis,” is referred, along with a 
great many other names, to the presence of the tribe of Levi? 


Anyhow, how ignorant both of Latin and of his own tongue was 
the Frankish poet who wrote 


Nam Hludowicus enim Judi de nomine dictus, 
Ludere subjectos pacificando monet. 

Seu quis Franciscam mavult reserare loquelam, 
Nominis ut possit noscere notitiam ; 

Nempe sonat Hluto preclaram, Wiegch quoque Mars est, 
Unde suum nomen composuisse patet. 


This is perhaps enough, but the following concerns English- 
men more nearly :— 


The Saxon “ Genesis,” generally supposed to have been written by a 
Cxdmon, should, we are inclined to think, be understood as simply the 
beginning. This will appear when it is remembered that Cxedmon is the 
initial word of the book of Genesis in the Chaldee paraphrase or Targum of 
Onkelos, b‘Cadmin, or b*‘Cadmon (the 4 is merely prefixed), which 
is a literal translation of b‘Raschith (“ Jn principio”), the initial word of 
the original Hebrew text. It may be hardly necessary to observe that the 
Jews quote and call the first book of the Bible “b‘Raschith ”—the books 
are denominated according to their initial letters. The Chaldaic Genesis, 
even to the present day, is quoted and called by the Jews 6*Cadmin. 

Then, again, the following has a still wider range :— 

Beside the numerous Round Towers of Ireland there are quantities of 
stone remains there that must have originated with the people of Genesis. 
These stone remains have often particular reference to the Assyrian and 
Egyptian periods, and will be found to have great value in showing how 
Christianity has retained, often without our knowing, many of the emblems 
and forms of faith distinctly traceable to a pre-historic, but certain Aryan, 
and Semitic, and Hamitic source, just as the Irish language has the equiva- 
lents of hundreds of its words in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages, until lately believed to have had no affinity with one another, 
and of course no affinity with Irish. In like manner, they would have been 
thought dreamers who, in a less enlightened age than the present, proposed 
to show that the origin of many of the Ninevite, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian monuments is referable to Western Europe. 

Lastly, we turn over the page and find— 


See The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, by Stuart, and Marcus Keane’s 
Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland. 

See Stuart and Keane! “ Powers eternal, such names mingled!” 
“ Qhe, jam satis est; ohe, libelle.” 


BUSINESS.* 


TIS little book, if it is not unfair to suggest such a com- 
parison, belongs to the same class as Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Everybody knows that Burton was the only author 
who ever charmed Dr. Johnson into rising two hours earlier than 
usual, and perhaps of all eulogies ever pronounced upon any book, 
that is the most impressive. Few indeed are the vi which have 
produced such an etfect even upon readers bound by much lighter 
chains to their couches, and Johnson was the last of men to make such 
a sacrifice without the sincerest admiration. It must, however, be 
added, that most modern readers find it difficult to share his 
enthusiasm. We doubt whether any man’s literary appetite in 
these degenerate days is sufficiently keen to enable him to devour 
that monstrous mass of erudition. The book before us is not 
likely to disturb anybody’s slumbers; it may be read with the 
utmost impunity by the lightest sleeper at any hour of the day. 
Its resemblance to Burton consists simply in the method adopted 
by the author. His reading does not appear to be unusually ex- 
tensive; he confines himself almost exclusively to very familiar 
authors, and indeed eften stoops to those hackneyed quotations 
which have become part of the ordinary currency of literature. 
Still the “Merchant” fills his pages with quotations, and, as 
we should have supposed, writes in order to quote much more 
than he quotes in order to illustrate his writing. Though 
he is ostensibly discoursing about business, business serves him, 
as melancholy served Burton, chiefly as a thread by which to 
connect the stray beauties which he has picked up from other 
authors. He does not appear to take this view of the matter him- 
self. He informs us in a long “ digression on quotation ” that his 
aim is to utter his thoughts as well as he possibly can. Therefore, 
he says, when he finds that his thought really belongs to somebody 
else, he prefers to give it in the language of the original pro- 
prietor. He adds that quotation is a very difficult matter, and 
that it takes much more time to discover and apply the remarks 
of others than to write fifty times as much original matter. It 
may be so; but we admit that we have some difficulty in reconciling 
the theory to the facts. The “ Merchant” seems to represent him- 
self to us as an innocent-minded person who, having something to 
say, and recollecting dimly some parallel passage in Shakspeare, 
Wordsworth, or Lord Chesterfield (three of his favourite authors), 
turns up the book and hunts out the passage. We should have 
inferred from the internal evidence that he had adopted a different 
course of procedure. We should have supposed that he kept a 
commonplace book in which he put down whatever struck him in 
the course of his reading, and then joined together the fragments 
by a flimsy pretence of argument. Rhymes, according to Hudi- 
ras 
: The rudders are of verses, 
By which, like ships, they steer their courses, 

And in such poems, for example, as the Ingoldsby Legends one 
often feels that the rhyme is in the ruler instead of the instru- 
ment of the author. The “ Merchant's” quotations are often so very 


* Business, By a Merchant. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1873. 
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little to the purpose that we should certainly have supposed that 
they ceiagio’ a similar position in his prose. However, he says 
that it is not so, and he ought to know best. 

Meanwhile, if we turn to the argument, which is thus asserted 
to have acertain independent value, we must confess that we 
are not a little puzzled to make out its general bearing. 
The “Merchant” is ambitious. He wishes to wa a quaintly 
humorous and allusive style after the model of Burton or 
Sir Thomas Browne; and he uently becomes so elabo- 
rate as to be barely intelligible. We will take an example or 
two. He is arguing against an imaginary antagonist who has said 
that “business casts out love.” After declaring that men of 
business display “every shade of the amorous passion,” he pro- 
eeeds :—“ If, again, he (the antagonist) should limit his conclusion 
to Dulce Domum, it surely cannot require the pen to assume the 
place of the lance to maintain that citadel which had a_ new con- 
secration by our impassioned Chatham.” We imagine that in the 
complications of this sentence there is somewhere concealed a 
statement that business does not exclude domestic aflections; but 
we do not profess to see our way clearly through its obscurities. 
Presently the “ Merchant” is reproaching people who give way too 
easily to despair. His remarks upen them illustrate the mode in 
which he introduces quotations :— 


Their prone condition does not by any means reduce me to lie down by 
their side in maudlin commiseration ; cannot loosen in the least the hooks 
of steel with which conviction has grappled to my soul the veracity that— 
to give it in Goethe’s language, put into the mouth of Mittler speaking to 
Edward—man should not forget that the highest honour is to com- 
mand ourselves in misfortune; to bear pain, if it must be so, with 
equanimity and self-collectedness. Those dreary wails cannot drown the 
bugle-notes of hope that have long lingered in my ear, and which first 

through the visionary storm around Peel Castle :— 
Welcome fortitude and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to borne! 
Such sights or worse as are before me here, 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


These specimens will —- be a sufficient indication of the 
writer’s style. In fact, the character of the book is tolerably plain. 
The writer is obviously not a man of any literary capacity; we suspect 


that he is much more in his element when he is applying his prin- | 


ciples to practice than when he is laboriously ‘shaping them into 
hyper-literary language. “ Ceaseless in its operations,” he exclaims, 
“guardian and director of every atom in its appointed orbit, so 
that when it reaches the end of its revolution it reissues at 
once on its wondrous journey ; harmonious in all its parts; irre- 

ble in all its conclusions, is the art called Bookkeeping.” Pos- 
sibly; and we have no doubt that the “Merchant” is better 
employed in practising the art than in pronouncing these cumbrous 
eulogies upon its merits. 
mist of his rhetoric, he is a passionate admirer of the charms of busi- 
ness. He applies to method as exemplified in business the passage 
from Pope's Essay on Man which ends in the lines (as quoted by 
him)— 


To it no high, no low, no great, no small, 
It fills, it bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Tosee the force of this we must remember, though the “ Merchant” 
does not make the remark himself, that, in the original “ he ” takes 
the place of “ it,” and that Pope is speaking of God as the soul of 
the Universe. The application is therefore tolerably bold, and 
may perhaps be taken as an indirect hint that the “‘ Merchant's” deity 
is business. If he had adopted that theory alittle more distinctly, 
and worked it out more vigorously, the book would probably have 
been more amusing, if not more decorous} for it is only proper to 
add that the“ Merchant” is a gentleman of most edifying sentiments, 
and is always delighted by lofty moral aphorisms. And, after all, 
we have no doubt that the composition of his book has given him 
a great deal of pleasure, if its perusal is not calculated to afford 
very much pleasure to the rest of the world. 

“tt we endeavour to place ourselves for a moment at his point 
of view, we shall be more disposed to sympathize with him 
than to condemn him. The pen, it is true, comes rather 
awkwardly to his fingers when it is not used to make entries 
in a ledger; instead of expressing himself simply, he becomes 
unusually pompous, and fancies that the best style of writi 
is not that which expresses thought most clearly, but that which 
is stiffened by the greatest number of circumlocutions and in- 
direct allusions. Moreover he exaggerates the importance of a 
stock of literature not very varied or extensive, though creditable 


enough to a man who only ind in literature by way of recrea- 
tion. But still his aim is creditable ; for it is an attempt to confer 


some ideal glory upon everyday occupations. It is perhaps rather 
cruel to criticize a merchant because he is clumsy when he esca! 

for a moment from his counting-house to his library. Rather let 
us congratulate him that he has a library to which to escape, and 
that he has a real love for literature not composed of blue-books and 
ready-reckoners. It may be added that he uses his library in 
the right spirit. It is as well that there should be some con- 
nexion between our more material occupations and our intellectual 
recreations. is not worst way, of read- 
i try an ilosophy, to seek everywhere for expression of 
pe which fruit in the sphere of active 
life. True, the process is rather difficult at times. The “ Merchant” 
has succeeded in finding some remarks upon bookkeeping in 
Goethe, or, as we guess, in a translation from Goethe, and rejoices 
mightily at the discovery. But, for the most part, poets have said 


So far as we can gather through the | 


very little which has a direct bearing upon ayer of debit and 
credit. Their remarks have sometimes to lugged in by main 
force and applied, as in the case of that quotation from Pope, 
rather against the grain. Even a man of business, however, is still 
aman before he is a calculating machine; and general remarilis 
about the true aim of life, about the moral virtues which are ap- 
plicable in every sphere, and the consolations of which merchants 
are not less in need than their neighbours, may form a useful par: 
of his mental nutriment. Perhaps if our shopkeepers were in the 
habit of studying Wordsworth’s views of “ plain thinking and high 
living,” they would be less inclined to put water in their milk and 
sand in their sugar. Speculators might learn the advantages of 
equanimity if they would sometimes indulge with Spinoza in the 
contemplations of things as they are, and learn the importance of 
rising above the petty sphere of money-getting to the regions oi 
eternal truth. To havea safe retreat from the worries of daily 
life is one of the first conditions of spiritual health; and to carry 
back into daily life something of the more placid atmosphere which 
is breathed at moments of retired contemplation is an excellent 
method of restraining our tendencies to worldliness. The “ Mer- 
chant ” means very well, ifhis narrative is rather imperfect, and his 
mode of expression rather inarticulate. Whether he was wise in 
publishing bis thoughts is a question upon which we shall not 
enter. If he pursues them, we would suggest that he had better 
increase his sn His mode of quotation sometimes suggests 
an odd limitation of his reading. If he had studied our friend 
Boswell he would have remembered that the remark about selliny: 
what all men want—that is, power—was made to Boswell by 
| Boulton, and not to George III. by Watt. And he should have 
; been able to trace to its real source the admirable saying about 
{ words being the counters of wise men and the money of fools, 
instead of describing it as quoted by “ Warburton.” 


| ATKINSON’S ART TOUR.* 


| N Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Travelling Sketches that able and 


close observer of contemporary English human nature has a 
| chapter on the “ Art Tourist.” He tells us that the class of art 
tourists is very numerous, and that of all tourists the art tourist 
is the most indefatigable. ‘He excels the tourist in search of 
Imowledge, both in length of hours and in assiduity while he is 
at work.” And then Mr. Trollope gives a long description of the 
art tourist’s ways and objects. We have just been thinking with 
what delight the novelist would have discovered such a specimen 
of the art tourist as Mr. Atkinson, if Mr. Atkinson had happened 
to fall in his way at the time when those Travelling Sketches 
were in contemplation. The combination of a British love of 
touring with an interest in art has led to a great deal of really 
| hard work in the conscientious getting-up of the peculiarities of 
schools of painting. ‘The upshot of all this,” Mr. Trollope tells 
us, ‘has been the creation of a distinct and new subject of in- 
vestigation and study. Men and women get up painting es other 
' men and women get up botany, or entomology, or conchology; and 
| avery good subject painting is for the purpose. It is innocent, 
pretty, and cheap—for I take the fact of the tour to be given as a 
matter of course.” The art tourist, to be perfectly happy in his 
pursuit, must like both travelling and art; he ought not to be 
easily sickened of steamboats and hotels, nor easily wearied by 
that most tiring of all human pursuits, the examination of thousands 
of pictures in great galleries. We have known men who had 
art culture, and were probably quite as fond of art as Mr. Atkin- 
son is, yet who could not remain two hours in a picture gallery 
without getting a headache bad enough to disqualify them for 
any other labour during the rest of the day; and we have known 
other sincere lovers of art who hated travelling, and did not think 
the picture galleries a compensation for the annoyances inseparab!e 
from a nomadic life—the long tiresome railway journeys, the 
frequent change of hotels, and the horrible crossing of chopping 
seas in little steamers that pitch and roll till most of the pas- 
sengers are sea-sick. Mr. Atkinson, however, is so happily con- 
stituted that his annual art tour, instead of being a weariness, is 
evidently the greatest of pleasures. Although he confines himself 
mainly to the subject of fine art in what he chooses to communi- 
cate to the public, it is evident from many scattered observations 
that he is keenly observant of everything that passes around him. 
M. Taine says that an Englishman has a remarkable avidity for 
facts, and that by the time he reaches middle life his head is 
furnished with five times as many facts as a Frenchman's head is. 
Mr. Atkinson is particularly English in this respect, and is always 
noting something worthy of his observation. “but if he is English 
in this respect, he is less so in the absence of one of the commonest 
of English habits. He never grumbles, but goes everywhere 
with the same perfect good temper, and sees what is to be 
seen without quarrelling with places for not being like other places. 
Although the main purpose of the book is strictly kept in view, 
and we never forget for long that we are travelling with a student 
and connoisseur, he gives variety to his narrative by glimpses of 
scenery and brief allusions to history and manners which are 
always welcome when they occur, and are never wordy or overdone. 
We have seldom met with a book in which what is principal and 
what is accessory have been kept in better proportion to each other. 
Most writers would either have wearied us with incessant dis- 
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about art, or else, under pretext “ Art Tour,” 
ve given a quantity of light reading about the people in the 
steamers and Trotels, The bovk opens with the approach to 
Copenhagen, and the first page is a good example of Mr. Atkinson’s 
laconic yet agreeable manner of describing what he sees as a 
traveller :— 


I approached Copenhagen by the land, and left it by the sea; few cities 
are so beautiful in situation; the journey by rail from Hamburg, an affair 
of nearly sixteen hours, though monotonous, is amusing. The traveller 
finds himself in a nation of sandhills and stagnant waters ; indeed Denmark 
—- but a prolongation of Holland—yellow sand, scanty grass, stunted 

-trees, flat shores, and windy seas, present subjects to the painter such 
as the art student has just left in the picture galleries of the Hague or 
Amsterdam. Provisions, unfortunately, are meagre andunpalatable . . . . 
very different are the poor w huts at the rail-side with little 
more than dry bread and coarse wild-fire spirit, from the ample and well- 
stored railway stations which I was about to encounter on the way from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow. But a change for the better comes on arrival 
at the Great Belt, when the car is left for the steamer. Descending to the 
cabin, the table is laid with a fish dinner, and the traveller enjoys a foretaste 
of the crabs, lobsters, prawns, &c., which will give relish to breakfasts and 
suppers during his sojourn in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The sea and 
its products scarcely for an hour are absent; and when the stranger passes 
from boat or hotel to ene gees, still stormy waves and hardy tars 
follow him in many a fait transcript of this Northern shore and sea- 
faring people. The ocean indeed may be said to be the empire, the land 
but the accessory or the accident. I have never, not even in the Mediterranean, 
enjoyed a sail so much as the passage from Copenhagen to Christiania. The 
steamer started from the heart of the city, as if the sea were in her streets, 
and we threaded our way among islands and promontories, passing bright 
sails in sunshine, till we reached the fort of Elsinore, where ramparts, guns, 
and soldiers bristled round the dwelling-place of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. The 
number of craft upon the waters was a surprise even to an eye familiar 
with the English Channel and the mouth of the Thames. The scene would 
have delighted Vandevelde in his most calm and sunny moods, and I am 
giad to say that the sunny month of June brought no suspicion of the North 

storms, which might have favoured the art of Backhuysen. Sunsets 
at this season are dramatic scenes arranged by nature. I was fortunate to 
enter Copenhagen by sunset. The train rushed pon oom | along, as if eager 
to escape from the western sky, but still the glory of the heavens kept close to 
us. I had never before known the pictorial value of these northern 
twilights; even up to midnight Claude might have made a sketch. 


Being once established at Copenhagen, Mr. Atkinson of course 
went to visit the castle of Rosenborg, where there is a very in- 
teresting series of chambers arranged chronologically, each of 
them furnished according to the taste of a particular epoch, with 
furniture and art-objects ae belonging to the epoch repre- 
sented. There are many remarkable treasures in this collection, 
but what is most remarkable is the realization of an idea which 

its the visitor literally to walk down the centuries of the 

Mir. Atkinson ives a full description of the Museum of Northern 
Antiquities, which is already immensely rich, and is certain to in- 
crease in the future, as there is a law by which all treasure-trove 
must be brought to it, and a custom, not less efficacious than the 
law, by which the full value of every article is immediately paid 
for it by the authorities. Without such a practice it me | ve 
been impossible to secure “the astounding weight of gold-work” 
that distinguishes this museum. There have been many remark- 
able “finds,” but the most remarkable seems to have been that by a 
husbandman working in a field in Fionie, who came upon a 
treasure of golden ornaments belonging to the fifth or sixth century 
of our era, which were valued at between ten and twelve thousand 

nds. We should like very much to know what became of the 
Soaks peasant after this prodigious discovery. Did he act like a 
reasonable, responsible person, or did the money make a fool of 
him? Our author does not think so much of the Copenhagen 
Gallery of — which contains seven hundred works, of which 
nearly two hundred are by modern Danish artists. 


Mr. Atkinson says that the castles and palaces of Denmark are | 


extremely big for such a little ernie, on the same principle, we 
suppose, that landed proprietors who have very small estates 
(especially Scotchmen) have such a fancy for large houses, as if 
they were some sort of compensation. The palace of Chris- 
tiansborg is spoken of as “unwieldy and overgrown.” Our 
author does not fail to give us an account of the Thor- 
waldsen Museum and the Frauen Kirche in which stand his Christ 
and Twelve Apostles. The architecture of the latter, “though 
poor as poor can be, has one merit in common with that of ‘the 
museum, that it does not militate against Thorwaldsen’s statues.” 
Mr. Atkinson seems to have been more impressed by the Thor- 
waldsen collection in church and museum than is usual with him, 
for he is not very easy to move by means of art, perhaps from 
having seen so very much of it. 


At Christiania Mr. Atkinson greatly enjo the scenery, and 
takes a hearty interest in the development of the small Norwegian 
school of painters. The two essential branches of this school are 


the figure-painters, represented by Tidemand and his following, 
scape-painters, who have wild mountain scenery for their subject, 
and either work at Diisseldorf, or are at least inspired by the land- 
scape school which has fixed itself there. The characteristics of 
these two branches of art may be fixed in the memory very easily. 
The figure-pictures are substantial in execution, but not either 
light or dexterous, and the subjects of them are always taken from 
peasant life, which they represent with the greatest possible sym~- 
pathy and truth. The landscapes are full of magnificent natural 
material, in a brilliant scenic manner with very powerful 
and striking effects. Specimens of both kinds of art are to be 
found in “ Oscar's Hall,” near Christiania :— 

Qscar’s Hall, reached by one of the many small steamers which ply on 


these waters, is finely situated on an eminence overlooking the fiord: 
Passengers are landed at a dilapidated stage at the foot of a prettily wooded 
hill, up which the path winds. At the summit one road leads to public pleasure 

ardens, the other soon brings the traveller to the park-like grounds in which 
Oscar's Hall is planted. The view from the terrace and the tower command- 
ing the fiord, mountains, city, has not many equals even in this land of 
panoramas ; to compare it with the Rhine, which used to be the test of fine 
scenery, were to show it indignity. Entering within, the eye is caught by 
pictures in keeping with the landscape without. Let into the panelling are 
six compositions by Frich, a painter of Christiania, comprising mountains, 
forests, torrents, lakes treated in the showy, startling, scenic style which 
Norwegian painters borrow from Diisseldorf. Yet symmetry, breadth, and 
brilliance make these pictures eminently decorative. In soberer mood are- 
the ten scenes, known far and wide by engravings, taken by Tidemand from 
the life of the Norwegian peasant from the cradle to the grave. A bride 
adorned in bridal crown stands at the church-door; then a child falls sick, 
or a son leaves for the perils of a fisher’s life. The best is the last, wherein: 
the venerable couple are seated alone ; the father reads to his aged wife from 
a large family Bible. In these honest, downright works we scarcely 
feel the intrusion of art between nature and the spectator ; the incidents are 
recorded with unadorned simplicity, the narrative is told as by unlettered 
men accustomed to unburden their minds with deep emotion. 

Mr. Atkinson has much to say that is interesting concerning 
Norwegian landscape and Diisseldorf, in which he very accurately 
characterizes the Diisseldorf influence :— 

The noble landscape [by Miiller] which finds a place in the Gallery of 
Christiania, has every appearance of having been painted in Germany, and 
yet it is as a summary of what is grandest in Norway—dark mountains, a 
mountain tarn, pines, rocks, the distant sea, with a d array of cloudland 
overhead composed into an imposing panorama. e foreground is elabor 
rated after the usual Diisseldorf manner with loose stones and green herbage, 
and what is most unpictorial in Norwegian nature, such as the crudity of 
greens, has been mitigated by shade, and managed according to the German 
system. I have sometimes wondered what the Norwegians themselves 
think of these free pictorial treatments; adaptations may be needed for 
foreign, but scarcely for native eyes. It is true that the crude whiteness and 
cast-iron hardness of Swiss snow-mountains are always softened down by all 
native artists save the inferior herd who furnish the shop-fronts in Geneva. 
And so the only way to render the wild Norwegian landscape acceptable to 
the average eye of Europe is to pass it through some such medium as that of 
the Diisseldorf Academy. Yet | think it would be unfair and unwise to 
merge wholly the art of Norway in that of Germany. At any rate the 
painters of Christiania form a distinct branch in the school of Diisseldorf. 
There is also a very interesting chapter on Stockholm, a place which 
Mr. Atkinson enjoyed tly for its situation, but not so much 
for any art treasures that he found there. The architecture is 
either exotic, as in the Royal Palace, which seems to have come 
from Genoa, and the Museum, which seems to have come from 
Berlin, or else it is not of much value or importance, as, for instance, 
the old Swedish ecclesiastical Gothic. There is a mediocre collec- 
tion of a thousand pictures containing a large proportion of spurious 
examples, but a hundred of these pictures are Swedish, and there- 
fore both genuine and interesting to the traveller who seeks art 
like a plant on its own native soil. 

Our author tells us much about Russia which is either 
absolutely new or else presented to the reader with a fulness 
and precision that give to old subjects a new interest. In- 
deed it may be said that Mr. Atkinson’s method as a writer 
of travels is never to touch upon any subject at all unless he 
is either able to say what has not been said before, or to bring 
fresh evidence in support of an old truth. We all knew the 
general characteristics of St. Petersburg from the artistic point 
of view before Mr. Atkinson went there; we knew that it was a 
place remarkable for many shams and pastiches and a few substan- 
tial realities; that the Hermitage was a rich collection, that St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral was a costly magnificent affair on which wealth 
had been profusely lavished, and that the Russian Emperors had a 
taste for malachite, and marbles, and mosaics. But Mr. Atkinson 
brings all these things before us with the vivid detail natural to 
a writer who has been one pep ent to the study of such sub- 
jects. He is always careful to distinguish between shams and 
realities, and is not to be imposed upon either by stucco or veneer 
in architecture or by copies in picture galleries. With such a guide 
as Mr. Atkinson we have the satisfaction of feeling that we really 
mow the truth about subjects which careless rumour had 
sented differently. Here is an instance of this. Most of us 
have heard that there are pillars of malachite and lapis-lazuli in 
the Cathedral of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg, but their structure was 
not explained. Mr. Atkinson is careful to tell us that they are 
really cast-iron tubes veneered with these precious materials. 
this is wonderful enough, for the eight amlacidte pillars are said to 
have cost 25,000/., and those of lapis-lazuli 12,0001. per pair. We 
rather dissent from the blame implied in Mr. Atkinson’s observa- 
tion—“ Thus hollow are the most precious arts of Russia!” It 
seems to us that nothing can be expected except veneer when 
materials so precious are re that there is really no false 
pretension here, any more in the gilding on the dome of the 
same cathedral, which everybody knows to be superficial. Besides, 
if Mr. Atkinson says that Russian arts are hollow because the 
malachite pillars are hollow tubes, he ought, on the other hand, to 
say that Russian arts are solid and substantial on account of the 

ificent monoliths, which serve as pillars in that same cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac and elsewhere. The four porticos of St. Isaac 
are sustained by monoliths of polished granite from Finland, each 
seven feet in diameter, and sixty feet high; and in the Kazan 
Cathedral there are fifty-six monoliths thirty-five feet high, also 
of granite, whilst the entrance-hall of the Hermitage is sustained 
by sixteen monoliths, and the room where are kept the treasures 
from the Cimmerian horus has twenty monoliths. In the 
monument to Alexander I. there is a monolith eighty-four feet 
high, and weighing 400 tons, and the block of rough granite on 
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which stands the colossal bronze of Peter the ate is said — 
weigh 15,000 tons, and was brought to St. Peters means 0 
— and pulleys ‘worked by men and horses. 


Atkinson has a t deal of interesting matter about the 
churches at Moscow with their gilded and painted domes which 
make such a wonderful effect in the distance, and their almost 

wering ceremonies or “ functions ” as they are called, which 
he thinks superior in their way to any religious ceremonials he has 
witnessed. Mr. Atkinson has also much tell pear scenery 
of Russia, and the difficulty of travelling studying in it 
for the of the land painter. It is certainly not 
attractive, and it is one of the best proofs of Mr. Atkinson’s con- 
stant cheerfulness and good-humour that he could travel through 
it without showing any signs of low spirits. Indeed it is evident 
that Mr. y Pr semeny Ba just the right temper and constitution for 
a traveller. He is never seriously put out by an inconvenience, 
but bears it patiently whilst it lasts, and then, when a better 
time comes, and pleasanter are arrived at, he enjoys them all 
the more from the contrast. The wonder to our mind is that Mr. 
Atkinson can see so much without showing any m¥ of having 
rather overdone it; but he seems always ready to look at a new 
church or a day in a new picture gallery. The habit of 
scientific ification as applied to art and artists has, however, 
decidedly affected his appreciation of painting in one way, by 


making him ap tly almost i ble of unreserved enthu- 
siasm. He y describes a picture with any of the artist’s 
passion, but simply indicates its place in the general art catalogue of 


the world, showing its affiliation to this or that school, of realism 
or classicism, Diisseldorf or Paris as the case may be. Hence, 
although he knows everything about art schools, he often seems 
to have little real sympathy with the life and aims of a painter, 
and artists are to him very much what flowers are to the botanist 
and rocks to the mineralogist, specimens to be analysed and classed 
rather than teachers to be listened to or friends to be beloved. 


HEATHERGATE.* 
We. confess to always feeling a certain terror at first opening a 
novel which deals with a local dialect. This in most cases 


produces the effect of straining the reader's attention to under- 
stand a language which may be new to him; he is forced to lay 
iege to unknown difficulties of grammar and expression, to storm 
walls of unusual constructions, before he can arrive at the citadel 
of the fiction which is his object. In many cases when he arrives 
at this he is so weary with his toil that his heavy eyes are unable 
to take more than a casual survey of it, and want the power of 
observation necessary to appreciate its advantages. This practice 
of clothing a story in uncommon language, which may be adopted 
> a writer either as a tour de force or because the dialect, difficult 
com ion to the majority, is familiar and easy to him, has 
gone to spoil Le cousin Pons of Balzac, and the works 
of the author who is perhaps more like Balzac than any other, both 
in his intense power and his habit of analysing the worst side of 
human nature—namely, Galt. The Last of the Lairds and Laurte 
Todd have but as circle of readers now, and this is probably 
to be attributed to the fact of their being written in Scotch. 
There are those, indeed, who have found this a great objection 
even to the novels of Seott; and where so great a master-hand has 
failed to entirely overcome an obstacle, it shows either great courage 
or great ignorance, or na both, in one who has not yet made 
a way in the paths of literature to grapple with it. There is a 
proverb about fools and angels which occurs to the mind when 
‘we come upon an instance of this; and the reaction from our 
first terror makes it the more pleasant to discover that the 
author of Heathergate does not fall into the former of these 
categories. There is no doubt too much Scotch in Heather- 
gate, but it contrives to contain a good deal that is amus- 
ing. The book opens with a long picture of the family 
of the Stormonts, the head of which, having seceded from the 
ians, has procured the ministry of the Epi i 
grag Of Heathergate’s locality we have 
no more certain information than that it is in the north-east of 
Scotland—a somewhat vague direction. Mr. and Mrs. Stormont 
have a family of two sons and three daughters; and in this fact, 
- with which we are made acquainted at the beginning of the book, 
we get a hint of what is its crowning fault. The author, whose 
strength evidently lies in the direction of quiet touches of humour 
and character, has fallen into the not uncommon error of thinking 
that to secure interest ra plot is necessary. Compli- 
cated plots, such as the late M. Gaboriau’s or Mr. Wilkie Collins's, 
wherein the author, however tangled his skein a appear, never 
loses sight of the end upon which he must to unravel it 
clearly ; wherein, however often we may be taken from place to 
place, from people to le, each scene its due proportion to 
the whole book, so that there is no appearance of purposeless 
rambling—these certainly do secure interest. Where the skein 
seems carelessly muddled, instead of artfully confused; where 
the writer seems to diverge vaguely at haphazard from one 
of the world to another, and the sense of connexion between 
ifferent portions of the novel is lost, the interest falters, straggles 
aimlessly after the story which seems to have no definite goal, 
and finally expires before the end is attained. And it is thus with 


* Heathergate. 2vols. London: Henry §. King & Co. 1873. 


Heathergate. Of the two sons of Mr. Stormont, one has nothi 
better to do than be killed in a duel, for no purpose whatever, ag 
far as we can discover, so far as the interest of the story is con- 
cerned; and the other fulfils his fate by writing home a set of 
letters from America to announce his marriage, and the fact that 
in the circumstances of that marriage he has come upon the track 
of a curious secret—the secret of the book. About this there is 
nothing either new or striking; it is the old story of a connexion, 
long thought to be illicit, turning out to be a marriage, and thus 
. a supposed illegitimate son into the position of rightful 
eir. There appear, indeed, to be certain remarkable facts in the 
way in which this is discovered by a long chain of evidence, 
the missing links‘ of which are continually turning up at 
unexpected times and places; but these sudden apparitions are so 
confused and so confusing that we have no clear idea of how they 
lead to the completion of the necessary proof. They are not un- 
like the plates which are kept in continual revolution by the hands 
of a skilful juggler; but in that case the area of performance is small, 
and the time of representation short. If to ascertain the simulta- 
neous motion of the plates it were necessary for the spectator also 
to be in continual motion, travelling to and fro from one quarter of 
the globe to another, the juggler might not find a large audience. 

Of Mr. Stormont’s three daughters two are even less important 
to the story than are the sons ; one of them indeed, Efiie, resembles 
the dumb masks in the Greek plays, except that she has scarcely so 
much to do as they had. And this applies to a large number of 
the characters who appear in Heathergate. The book has one great 
merit to start with—ihat of being in two volumes, one less than 
the ordinary length; but when these two are crowded with so 
many —— that, if every one of them were worthy of atten- 
tion, they would easily fill up a romance of the length of the 

Wandering Jew, this ceases to be a merit. It is partly in conse- 
uence of this that the narrative is halting at confused, and 
t the second volume, in which the development of the plot is 
worked out, sses an animated dulness which is peculiarly 
irritating. re is a thin thread of interest and intelligence 
running through its weary meshes which has just sufficient force 
to compel the attention and to raise hopes of something better and 
clearer coming, which never comes, in spite of repeated disap- 
pointment. It is probable that the writer of Heathergate will not 
rise to any eminence in the walks of fiction by the skill of his 
plots. On the other hand, there are indications of merit to be dis- 
covered whenever we are allowed to get one or two of the characters 
——_ together. There are clever touches, for instance, in the 
ialogue between Mr. Stormont and his wife, when he is about to 
drive into the town of St. Mary’s to fetch out his daughter Violet, 
and proposes to kill two birds with one stone by selling some oats 
at the same time. She recommends him to make a better bargain 
than he did about a certain calf with one Jock Butchard, and asks 
him how he means to bring Violet out :— 

Convict the minister of an error in his grammar, or a false quantity in his 
Latin, he would smile, and see, and amend it, for it was a very rare cir- 
cumstance that he failed in either ; but question his shrewdness in bargain- 
ing, or the worldly wisdom he so much lacked, and he roused at once. 

“TI mean to drive Wallace Wight in Peter Poste’s gig; the bairn would 
not like to come out with cart. But, my dear, you should not let your 
memory retain such trifles as the sale of that calf ; especially as you pre- 
vented it even when the man assured me he was bidding its full value.” 

“ Kae! and you to believe him, notwithstanding what the Wise Man said 
anent buying and selling! Ah weel, Jock Butchard would have gude reason 
to boast if he had gotten the calf at the price he asked. If ye could but be 
persuaded that other men are not so ae-fauld as yourself! ” 

“Charity, charity, Marjorie hinny! I do think your speech savours of 
suspicion and ill-judging of your neighbour.” 

“Jock Butchard was ne’er neighbour of mine, and I know well he tried to 
take you in. And, maister,” she said suddenly, “you would not be the 
well beloved of us all as ye are, if you bore not this trust in your fellow- 
man in your own true heart. But I maun remind you that you are also 
not to be self-confident, and it is something like it to speak of driving that 
skeigh brute in the gig,” 

The character of Tibby Gowk, too, scornful and bitter with the 
scorn that is peculiar to old age, and full of the unassuming indepen- 
dence that is often found in the Scotch mind, displays consider- 
able powers of observation. Her remark at the end of a long 
recital of one of the laird’s sons running off to sea and being cursed 
by his father, that “his mither fell into the dwams, and said aye 
he would droon (she was but a peekin’ body),” is very characteristic. 
Miss Clavers, the talkative, sharp-tongued old lady, is also well 
drawn and life-like. Both Tibby Gowk and she have a consider- 
able power of saying disagreeable things; but in the case of the 
former this proceeds from weariness and contempt, and in that of 
the latter from a vitality that is repressed by want of means and 
therefore dashed with envy which comes out in little casual 
reflections all the more pointed because they have nothing to do 
with the actual subject of conversation. Miss Clavers cannot 
tell how she came by a certain piece of information without deal- 
ing a blow at one of her informants. “ Auld Rob Fisher,” she 
says, “tellt Freeman, Colin Colville’s man (set him up, wi’ his 
body servant!).” The mixture of real kindness with this super- 
ficial ill-nature, a not uncommon combination in women of Miss 
Clavers’s age and circumstances, is well conceived and delicately 
executed. Again, the way in which the relations between the 
laird and his old servant Saunders are indicated, relations which 
have something liar to Scotland in them, is not without a 
quiet humour. The laird has mislaid a key which is discovered 
by Saunders and presented to him in silence :— 

“ Where found ye it ?” 
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« Just in your ain cot pocket. Far suld it be? and you lookin’ for it | 

gate but the richt ane! It’s the truth you're growin’ doitet, and sae 

conceited you’ll no give in to the naitral conseekence of years. Is it the key 
was wantin’ ?” 

“ It is indeed, and I mind now I had on the great-coat when I locked up 
that drawer, and must have slipped it into the pocket instead of putting it 
into my desk.” 

“ To hear you is like the bairn’s rhyme :— 

“¢ On Tintock Tap there is a mist, 
And in the mist there is a kist, 
And in the kist there is a cap.’ 
“ Lockin’ yae drawer wi’ a key, and then lockin’ that in some ither place! 
Wha’s steerin’ yer bits o’ peppers ? ” 

“This is unbearable, Saunders. Long as we have been together, 
we'll need to en unless you keep a better scrapit tongue in your head.” 

ere needs two words to that, and I’m no gaun to speak ane 


There is a sense of fun in the condescending proposal made to a 
lady by the conceited and besotted laird of Dunure, which, after 
reciting all the vast advantages that must accrue to any woman 
who becomes his wife, closes with the words which seem thrown in 
merely as an unn afterthought, “and I like you very much, 
Miss Smith ; Ido indeed.” In fact, the power of sketching character 
with a correct eye and a light touch which is evident in several 
passages of the book leads us to hope that the author of Heather- 
gate will make another adventure as a writer of fiction, and will 
on that occasion relinquish the thought of attracting attention by 
a complication of plot, to succeed in which requires a peculiar 
talent, and confine himself to the portrayal of quiet life, in which 
there is much chance of his succeeding. In the event of his doing 
this, he will do well also to avoid more than he has done the habit 
of making private reflections in the character of author, which has 
here led him into the strange mistake of attributing to the Spanish 
poet Ercilla a saying as old as the time of Solon. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


) is but natural that the recent accession of greatness to Prussia 
should have occasioned a corresponding accession of contribu- 

tions to Prussian historical literature, in exposition of one stage 
or another of the steady rise of the House of Brandenburg until its 

rsevering ambition has been rewarded by the Imperial crown. The 
first volume of Droysen’s Frederick the Great* is the eighth volume 
ofa series designed to embrace the whole of this prolonged develop- 
ment. It is also something more—the period comprised in it, 
from the accession of Frederick until the definitive acquisition of 
Silesia, being one in which the course of Prussian history was 
intimately associated with the general politics of Europe. Though 
no imitator of Ranke as to form, Droysen belongs essentially to 
the same school as that eminent historian ; he is at home in courts, 
camps, and cabinets, and systematically disregards the social move- 
ments which constitute in general the forces of history. 
Adequate attention to this department would in fact be wholly 
incompatible with the minute and patient attention which he 
has bestowed upon his ened field ; and it may be added that 
the importance of diplomatic history is relatively greater at 
the beginning of Frederick’s reign than at most periods. 
Frederick was not, like Cromwell or Napoleon, a great man 
fashioned by the cireumstances of his times; the fatalistic school 
of history notwithstanding, there was no absolute reason whatever 
why the incumbent of the Prussian throne might not have been as 
weak as his suecessor; and had this been the case, nothing on 
earth would have made Protestant Germany a first-class Power. 
The gist of the story does for once actually he in campaigns and 
negotiations, and ’3 almost exclusive attention to these 
subjects is fully justified. The range taken by him is very wide, 
extending over nearly all the Courts of Europe, the actuating prin- 
ciples of whose policy at this time of general unsettlement are 
developed with masterly acuteness, supported by a most exten- 
sive command over diplomatic literature, published and unpub- 
lished. Frederick’s Silesian campaigns are well described, and 
the author's perspicuous style, though devoid of ornament, is 
animated and attractive. e general tendency of the work is 
highly favourable to Frederick, whose conduct is certainly entitled 
excuse, if there be an public utility can 

er for unprine _— rapacity. It is, i , the precise counter- 
part of Prince ieasteie policy in 1866, and must be appreciated 
on similar principles. 

Professor Richter’s “ Annals of Medizval German History” t 
are arranged in a tabular form ; the most material facts being given 
in large type at the head of the pages, the less important or doubt- 
ful ones, with the references to authorities, in smaller type below. 
The book is intended for the teachers and students of historical 
classes, by whom it will be found useful, and equally so as a compen- 
dium for self-instruction; it is not designed for general readers. 
The first ee ingdom under 
the Merovingian dynasty. 

H. M. Richter’s { work is intended to trace the currents of 
public opinion in Germany from 1860 to 1870 which contributed 

* Friedrich der Grosse. Von J. G. Bd. 1. Lei : Veit & Co. ; 
London : Williams & Norgate, 

+ Annalen der deutschen Geschichte im Mittelalter. Von Dr. Gustav 
Richter. Abth. 1. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

t Die leitenden Ideen und der Fortschritt in Deutschland von 1860 bis 
| H. M. Richter. Nérdlingen: Beck. London: Williams & 

or, 


to bring about so decided'a manifestation in the latter year, in 
favour of German unity under Prussian leadership. Literary and 
social influences are not excluded. There is little in the book to 
criticize, and not much to commend. 

Herr Adolf Beer*, the author of a hi of the first parti- 
tion of Poland, publishes some of the mat on which his work 
was based. These are the of the Austrian diplomatist 
Van Swieten to Prince Kaunitz of his almost daily conversations 
with Frederick the Great on this subject, and on the mutual rela- 
tions of the three partitioning Powers in general. For the sake of 

ter aceuracy, these are conveyed in French, the wg 
employed by the King and the Ambassador in conversation, t 
substance of the despatches being in German. Herr Beer, judging 
by internal evidence, pronounces the observations of Frederick to 
be reported with strict fidelity. This may be, but the envoy has 
evidently framed his versions of his own rejoinders with an eye to 
effect. His own comments, conjectures, suspicions, and attempts 
to penetrate Frederick's designs are undoubtedly sincere, and cast 
@ very curious light on the di tic manceuvres of the period. 

Bavaria ¢ is at this day one of the countries where Liberalism 
and Ultramontanism appear most evenly balanced, and the light 
cast by their long struggle upon the traditional policy of the 
Roman Court imparts interest to what would otherwise be but a 
dry record of tortuous chicanery. Before the period selected by 
Herr von Sicherer for the starting-point of his history, the sway of 
Ultramontanism in Bavaria had shown symptoms of insecurity. The 
Electors, in fact, had always asserted a degree of independence in 
their temporal relations with the Church which was wholly incon- 
sistent with Roman maxims, and only condoned in consideration of 
their zealous discouragement of heresy. Not only were Protestants. 
prevented from settling in the country, and the few already 
established subjected to all kinds of disabilities, but even Pro- 
testant grammars and dictionaries were excluded from the schools. 
This state of things could not well continue throughout the 
eighteenth century, and, to the intense disgust of the Court of 
Rome, Protestants had already been placed on a substantial 
equality with, their fellow-citizens, when, in 1799, the determination. 
of the Bavarian Government to restrict the authority of the 
Nuncio over the national clergy led to an interruption of diplomatic 
intercourse. The Government insisted upon a definitive Concordat, 
and the recaleitrancy of the Curia forms the subject of Dr. 
von Sicherer’s fatiguing and intrieate, but valuable, history. The 
negotiations finally terminated in 1821, in an ment with 
which Rome professed to be satisfied, concealing, as Dr. von Sicherer 
shows, her disappointment at the substantial frustration of her 
most important objects. 

A biography of Fénelonf, by E.R. Wunderlich, is neat, 
workmanlike, and written in a spirit befitting its subject. It 
advances no claim to originality, and is indeed avowedly founded 
on the life by Bishop Bausset. 

The interesting theme of the early Celtic Church is not altogether 
new to Dr. Ebrard§, who ten years since published a series of 
essays on the Culdees in a theological periodical. Since that 
period our knowledge of the subject has received consider- 
able additions from publications of@new MSS. and the works. 
of several Scotch ecclesiastieal scholars; and Dr. Ebrard now 
feels himself competent to write the history, not merely of the 
Church in its own domicile during three centuries, but of its. 
missio activity on the Continent of Europe. The rela- 
tion of the early British to the Roman Church is notoriously a 
subject of controversy, and it is Dr, Ebrard’s misfortune, not that 
he has taken a side, but that he is too obviously the holder of a 
brief. He contends for the independence of the Celtic Church as 
evinced by its peculiar observance of Easter, and labours to 
establish the evangelical character of its doctrines; even the 
awkward question of its coenobitic arrangements is met by 
that a monk’s marriage was accounted legitimate, and that no 
especial sanctity was attached to celibacy. Miraculous legends are 
disposed of by the help of a theory of “‘charismata” and a good 
deal of mild rationalizing; it is further proved that they are at all 
events less miraculous than the miracles of the rival Church. The 
latter part of the work contains the history of the long and even- 
tually unsuceessful struggle of the Culdee missionaries in Germany 
with the representative of Rome, the Englishman Winfrid, whose 

in German ecclesiastical history resembles that of pe ea 
in his own country. Finally are reeorded the decay and ultimate 
extinction of the Hiberno-Scottish Charch. 


Dr. Schurer’s “Times of the New Testament” || is a very useful 
auxiliary to Biblical study. The first contains an in i 
and lucid summary of the political history of the Jewish nation 
from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes to the ion of the 
revolt of Barchochebas under i The second and more 
important part is devoted to a review of the national life of 


* Friedrich IT. und Van Swieten. Von Adolf Beer. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Staat und Kirche in — des Kurfirsten 
Maximilian Joseph IV. bis zur Erkliirung von Tegernsee. Nach amtlichen 
Actenstiicken. Von Dr. H. von Sicherer, Miinehen: Kaiser. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 

Fenelon, Erzbischof von Cambrai. Ein Lebensbild. Von E. R. Wunder- 
lich, Hamburg: Agentur des Rauhen Hauses. 

§ Die iroschottische Missionshirche des 6.7. und 8. Jahrhunderts, und ihre 
Verbreitung und Bedeutung auf den Festland. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

{| Lehrbuch des Neutestamentlichen Zei 


i Von Dr. Emil 
Schurer. Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Willi 


& Norgate. 
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Palestine in the age of Christ ; its con- 
stitution, political and religious, the leading sects, schools 
and synagogues, the Messianic expectations of the people, the con- 
dition of the Jews dispersed among the Gentiles, and the contact 
of the Jewish and Greek intellect represented by Philo, The 
work further contains valuable excursuses on chronological, 
genealogical, and numismatical questions. 

Dr. Probst * is a Catholic theologian, and the drift of 
his treatise on the ecclesiastical discipline of the first three cen- 
turies is to establish its substantial identity with that of the 
Church of Rome at the present day. His method, however, is 
strictly objective ; he is profuse in the citation of authorities, and 
does not disdain the results of modern criticism. His work is un- 
doubtedly calculated to be of much service, if its special purpose 
is not left out of sight. It is divided into four parts, treating 

ively of the general of the Church and the 
various orders of the clergy; of rites and ceremonies, sacred 
buildings and their ornaments ; of liturgical matters, including the 
disciplina arcani ; and of the exercise of administrative authority. 

Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Religion t 
hhave appeared in a German translation at Strasburg, with the 
essays on “ False Analogies” and on the “ Philosophy of Mytho- 
abe and a beautifully photographed portrait of the author from 

. Joy’s medallion. 

A. Faselius’s researches into the ancient tian Calendar ft 
are desi to establish a rule for its conversion into the Julian 
and Babylonian methods of reckoning. The author fully admits 
tthe extreme difficulty of the subject. 

The late Dr. Kutzner’s phical, historical, and scientific 
essays § are agreeably written, but have few pretensions to novelty 
or extraordinary interest. 

Dr. Fechner's || “ideas” on creation and development principally 
relate to the Darwinian theory, and their chief p appears to 
tbe the reconciliation of it with the doctrine of design. Dr. 
Fechner writes with great earnestness and candour, and with 
adequate perspicuity, but conveys the impression of being less at 
home in physical science than in metaphysics. 

*. The interest aig the archeology of Sweden durin 
the heathen period is obvious; what we were scarcely prepared 
for was to find so much of it of a numismatic character. Being desti- 
ttute of any currency of their own, the rude inhabitants were never- 
theless not indisposed to avail themselves of that of their civilized 
neighbours ; and the frequency of the occurrence of Roman coins at 
particular periods constitutes an accurate index to the activity or 
relaxation of commercial intercourse. ing the peaceful period 
from Trajan to Commodus buried coins are numerous; during the 
subsequent time of barbarian invasion of the Empire they almost 
totally disappear ; ay recur under Constantine and his successors, 
at which epoch the tes, or imitations of Imperial coins, 
executed in the North of Europe, make their first appearance, 
These are rudely executed, but their design is unmistakable, and 
they indicate a very considerable advance in civilization. After 
another interruption, corresponding to the second era of barbarian 
incursion, coins both of the Eastern and Western Empire again 
‘become frequent ; and as in process of time the Northmen acquire 
seafaring habits, the coins of almost all nations are found to occur. 
Anglo-Saxon mints from the time of Edgar onwards are largely 
represented, but the most remarkable fact is the large amount of 
Arabic coins. It is interesting to note the abundance of money during 
periods of tranquillity, and itsdisap ceintimeof war. Even that 
remote region evidently profited from an early period by the resort 
of merchants, while it may be inferred that few of the conquerors 
of the Roman world returned to their original homes. There is no 
other topic of equal interest in Dr. Hildebrand’s book, although 
‘weapons, ornaments, and other archzological treasure-trove receive 
due attention. 

The Godefroy Museum at Ham has recently received a col- 
lection of 470 coloured drawings of fishes of the Pacific Ocean, 
executed by Mr. Andrew Garrett **, and representing a collec- 
tion formed by him in the course of several years. We are 
indebted for the publication of these splendid sketches to the 
munificence of Herr Cesar Godefroy, the founder of the Museum, 
who has greatly augmented the value of the publication by entrust- 
ing it to Dr. Albert Giinther, the first of living ichthyologists. The 

itor’s scientific knowledge, and his facilities for consulting the 
drawings of Captain Cook’s specimens preserved in the British 
Museum, have enabled him to rectify several inaccuracies of the 

artist ; he is also solely responsible for the accompanying 
text. The collection is in many respects nearly complete, contain- 

* Kirchliche Disciplin in den drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten. V 
Dr. Ferdinand Probst. Tiibingen: Laupp. London: Asher & Co. 7" 

Einleitung in die vergleichende i Vier Voi 
Ven F. Max Miller. Strassburg : J. Lenten? 


& Co. 
Von A. Faselius. Strassburg: K. J. 


§ Studien Menschenleben. Von J. G. 
Kautzner. von utzner. : Siegismund & Volke- 
ning. London: Williams & Norgate. ws 


Einige Ideen zur 8 und Entwickel 


hichte der Organis- 

& Hartel. London: 

Williams & N 

von J. Mestorf. Hamburg: Meissner. London: Nutt. 

ss 


Andrew Garretts Fische der Siidsee. Beschrieben und redigirt 
L, Giinther. Hamburg: Friederichsen & Co. a 


ing, for examplo, twenty out of the twenty-five known Pacific 
species of the genus Chetodon. Mr. Garrett is still actively at 
work, and it is hoped that the deficiencies will be completely sup- 
plied in process of time. The publication will occupy ten parts, 
comprising twenty plates each. The first is devoted to the genera 
Serranus, Mesoprion, and other acanthopterygious fishes. 

The life of Christian Daniel Rauch *, the greatest, as we should 
conceive, of all modern portrait-sculptors, presents some analogy 
to that of the most renowned of English —— 
Chantrey. Like Chantrey, he was born in humble circumstances, 
and though, unlike him, apprenticed from the first to his ultimate 
profession, the difference was rather apparent than real, he being 
principally employed in decorative work. As with Chantrey again, 
the peculiar nature of his talent recommended him to the notice of 
the great and opulent; he mixed largely in the highest society, and 
if a less accomplished man of the world than his English contem- 
porary, he was in a far higher sense a votary of art. The early 
exercise of his talents opened to him the path to Rome, where he 
arrived much about the same time as a yet more illustrious con- 
temporary, Thorwaldsen. He there attracted the notice and en- 
joyed the patronage of the Prussian envoy, Wilhelm von Hum- 
balat, by whose influence he obtained the commission for the work 
that created his fame, his monument of Queen Louise of Prussia. 
The execution of this task (1811) took him back to Germany; ere 
his return to Italy he was concerned with the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria in the purchase of the ginetan marbles for the Glyptothek 
at Munich. He subsequently resided at Carrara, and lived alter- 
nately at that place, Rome, Berlin, and Breslau down to 1819, 
when he was installed as Professor of Sculpture in the Berlin 
Academy, and became, as his biographer says, the definitive 
founder of that school of Berlin sculpture which he directed 
for nearly forty years. Here the work concludes for the present. 
Herr Eggers has performed his task most admirably. He has 
thoroughly mastered and digested an enormous mass of correspon- 
dence, the substance of which he reproduces in terse and pregnant 
language, rarely having recourse to the letter of the original. 
Although Rauch’s life can hardly be termed eventful, the biography 
is never dull; a success in great measure to be attributed to the 
dexterous introduction of eminent personages, such as Humboldt, 
and the manner in which it is made to illustrate the career of 
Rauch’s comrades and rivals in art, especially Schadow and 
Friedrich Tieck. The particulars respecting the progress of Rauch’s 
works are always interesting; the narrative is enlivened by the 
seasonable introduction of references to important public events, 
and the whole work is an excellent example of the art of diver- 
sifying a narrative which, in inferior hands, might easily have 
been insipid or altogether technical. 

The naturalization of Shakspeare in Germany is a counterpart 
to the naturalization of Handel in England. England has adopted 
the mighty German master of Oratorio without the slightest re- 
sentment at his superiority to her own Purcells and Boyces; 
and the greatest dramatists of Germany, to their honour, have 
contributed the most to the domestication among their country- 
men of the greater Englishman. The claims, however, which com- 
manded the allegiance of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing failed to 
impress the late Dr. Roderich Benedix t, an esteemed writer ot 
agreeable comedies. The writers referred to have, he thinks, been 
depreciated by their ungrateful countrymen, and a good half of 
Shakspeare’s fame is owing to his foreign extraction. This 
ceca defence of the injured and uncomplaining worthies is 

ighly disinterested on the part of Dr. Benedix, whose own repute 
has much more to apprehend from the tooth of Time than from the 
renown of Shaks He has much to say on the subject, but 
the substance of his complaints is reducible to this, that the incor- 
rigible Shakspeare will persist in being opulent, transcendent, and 
unfathomable to a degree wholly illegitimate in a dramatist; who 
ought to stint plot and incident to the measure of his five acts, and 
bring down hisideas to thecapacity of an intelligent dramatic critic to 
apprehend a novelty on a first representation. In a word, the ocean 
refuses to be contained in the pail, and the pail refuses to be com- 
forted. Or can the work peradventure be but a concealed satire, 
designed to exhibit the impossibility of any dramatic representa- 
tion of real grandeur in an age where the critic is put above 


the poet ? 

The late W. Wackernagel’s lectures on Poetry and Rhetorict, now 
edited by L. Sieber, were originally delivered in 1836. The 
treat, first of poetry, secondly of prose, thirdly of style in general, 
going through the subject in the usual order and in very methodical 
fashion. They contain much useful information, but hardly seem 
to differ in any material respect from ordinary esthetical manuals. 

he ete a bapa right than Klaus Groth to discourse on the 
subject of dialects as literary languag-s§, and his essay, princi 

e denies that Low German is givi ound to High German 
although admitting that the area ana is pe tay its purity 
is diminishing, and that a new dialect is arising from its mixture 
with High German. 


* Christian Daniel Rauch. Von Friedrich Eggers. Bd. x. Berlin: 
Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. ‘ 

+ Die Shakspearomanie zur Alwehr. Von Dr. Roderich Benedix. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 
on und Vorlesungen von W. 

yackernagel. Herausgegeben von L. Sieber. Halle: Buchhandl: 
Waisenhauses. London: Asher & Co. at 


§ Ueber Mundarten und mundartige Dichtung. Von Klaus Groth. 
Berlin: Stilke. London: ‘Asher & Co. 
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. There is nothing very remarkable in Adolf Rutenberg’s literary 
feuilletons*, except an occasional disregard of the amenities, 
or the conventions, of criticism, Madlle. Assing is soundly and 
justly rated for the effrontery of her literary resurrectionism, 
especially in her recent publication of Prince Piickler-Muskau’s 
correspondence, The same author has written a very fair account 
of the dramatists of the Second Empire f, in a spirit which may 
be inferred from the heading of one oft the chapters—“ The Drama- 
tists of the Decadence.” 

Mr. Karl Triibner, who has planted the banner- of German 
bibliopolism at Strasburg, and appears determined to achieve 
renown for publications on all matters connected with Alsace- 


Lorraine, sends forth two interesting little contributions to the 


history of early French literature—the of of 


Thaun edited, with an essay on the author's 
Mall, and a monograph on Louise Labé, by E. Laur.§ 

Miss von Bohlen’s version of In Memoriam || is very accurate 
and e t. The indefinable ic of the original is indeed 
absent from the rendering ; which, however, if on one hand more 
homely, is on the other more perspicuous. The effect is something 
like that of revisiting by daylight a spot hitherto only familiar wined 
the glimpses of the moon. 


, by Dr 


* Studien und Kritiken. Von A. Rutenberg. Berlin: Staude. London: 
Asher & Co. 

+ Die dramatischen Schriftsteller des zweiten Kaiserreichs. Von A. 
Rutenberg. Berlin: Staude. London: Asher & Co. 

$ Der Computus des Philipp von Thaun. Mit einer Anleitung iiber die 
a des Autors. Herausgegeben von Dr. E. Mall. Strassburg: K. J. 

riibner. London: Triibner & Co. 

Louize Labé. Zur Geschichte des franzésischen Literatur des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts. Von E. Laur. Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

||. In Memoriam. Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt von Agnes von Bohlen. 
Berlin : Eggers. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
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Bat the fll ein hand twill not be proceeded with. intended that no 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. Cheques crossed London Joint-Stock Bank. 
Office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
8 
Spain. The Newcastle Contest. ae 
The Bengal Famine. The German Elections, ; 
Advanced Liberal, Members. France. American Socialism. se 
Mr. Gregory and Educational Statistics. es 
The Trade-Unionist Congress, 
M. Prosper Mérimée. Dentistry. —— — — 
fhe New Bull on Papal Elections. Charity Electioneering. The Exeter Visitation. E 
The Art of Blundering. A Centennial Tea-Party. i 
USEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. —Mr. and Miss WILKINS receive BOYS 

until January 21, 1c King Street, St. James's, 
FAIRFIELD, HORNSEY, N.—Mr. L. WALTON, B.A. Oxon, | 


= _ receives PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools and Universities. 


EXHIBITIONS. —CHATHAM HOUSE, Ramsgate. 


EXAMINATION will be held January 20, to award FOU. R ENTRANCE EXHI- | 


BITIONS, value £25, tenable for Two or more years.—Apply to Rev. the HEA D- MASTER. 


OOLWICH and ARMY DIRECT.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES 
(Wrang. Cam.). who. with Twenty Years” py pres ce, has passed (2nd last September, 
for Woolwic' Woolwich), receives a few PUPILS expressly for the above.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


Pa CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, , Cooper’ 3 Hill. 

APRS for Admission are specially PREPARED by the Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, 

. formerly Pre or of and Examiner of | 

in ihe Indian Civil Engineering Service and Indian Telegraph. — 
Address. 67 Higt: Street. Clapham. 8.W. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been 

receiving SIX PRIVATE PUPILS under —— years of oan, is anxious to Increase 

See. Terms, including Masters for German, French, Music, and Drawing, 100 and 120 
aineas per annum.—Address, TUTOR. Post Office. Sandgate. Kent. 


Ppzivate TUITION.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS and all PUBLIC EX AMTRATIONS.— A MARRIED GRADUATE 

(Cambridge), residing in a healthy locality, near the Sea, who is highly recommended bs 
members of the C rical l, and L  Pre@usions (English and Foreign), 

by public Schoolmasters, and w ils for several years have been eminently succezefal. 

Vacancies for TWO PUPILS. Teoma. from 90 Guineas, according to age, &e.— Apply for 

information, by letter, to L. M., care of Mr. Stanford. & 7 Charing Cross, London,S.W. 


Dee RECTOR of a COUNTRY PARISH, receiving FOUR 
the Date has Two 
OMFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.— 


The RECTOR (Married) of a small Countr +} an Old Rugbeian and Graduate of 
‘Trin. Coll., Cambridge, who takes FIVE PUPILS, has Vacancies. Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and German ; and peculiar advantages for young men fond of country lite 
and pursuits. Terms. inclusive, 150 to 200 Guineas.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Hoidgate 
Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


MESSRS. DIMSDALE, FOWLER, BARNARD, & DIMSDALE, WILL RECEIVE 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR £1,000,000 OF 


OMNIUM STOCK 
IN CERTIFICATES oF 30 EACH. 
TO BE ISSUED AT £40. 


Payments to be made:—£5 on application; £5 on allotment; 
£10 on March 1; £10 on April 1; and £10 on May 1. 


TRUST, 


The Certificates will bear Coupons of Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
| per annum, payable halt-yearly, equal to £6 ds. on the issue price, and will 
be redeemed at par out of Surplus Profit by Annual Drawings. 


THE TRUST TO TERMINATE IN TWENTY YEARS. 


Trustees. 
N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P. 
Sir SILLS JOHN GIBBONS Bart. } of the 
JAMES GOODSON, Esa. eee 


The Honourable F. WALPOLE, M.P. for North Norfolk. 
JOHN PATERSON, Esq., Alderman and ex-Sheriif of London. 
FRANCIS BENNOCH, Esq., Chairman of the Governments Steck Investment Company, 


imit 
Captain R. W. PELLY, Deputy-Chairman of the Governments Stock Investment Com- 
pany, Limited. 
JAMES HARTLEY, Esq., Sunderland, Director of the G ts Stock I 
Company, Limited. 


CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 


(To be eleeted at of Subscribers, to be called immediately after Allotment 
fore the investment of any portion of the Capital.) 


The Drtasinle of investment in Foreign and Colonial Stocks and other undertakings, 


Ets. —CRESWELL LODGE, GROVE PARK, 


ir . Dr. Hellen ; talian. Signor Ferrero 
sition, Mr. Wilson ; Dancing and Calisthenics, | Mis Stai 
Robert Lush, Balmoral Honse, Avenue St. John’s Wood, ies monn Aitred 
orton m Square, 
Lendon, and to Parents and Friends of Present and Former Pupils. 


Pemucta TUITION at the SEASIDE.—Mr. HOWARD 
tee LLIAMS (M-A. Cambridge) has TWO, VACANCIES for BOYS. from Twelve to 


3 of intended for the Public Schools, Universities, Civil Service, Army, &c. 
Pupils limited to Five.—Address, Mythop House, Lytham, 


RIGHTON.—Thorough PREPARATION for “the “PU BLIC 
SCHOOLS, combined with care of banlth and training, by aGRADUATE (late Scholar, 
&e.) and his WIFE.— Address, Rev. F. J. N., 4 Belmont, Brighton. 


FW ANI, MATHEMATICS (Pure and Mixed), 
APPLIED MECHANICS, and NATURAL SCIENCES.—An Rt OFFICIA 
at home on furlouch, reads the ve subjects with One or Twe PUPILS preparing for 
Examinations.— Address, LN DiAN, 15 Pelham Street, South 


A LADY, living in the Country, a few miles from Oxford, 
to receive into her Family TWO or "THREE Little GIRLS as PUPILS. For 
ress, X.Y .Z.. Post Office, Hadleigh. Suffo' 


T ITERARY._A An OXFORD GR: ADU ATE would be glad to 
— employed as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS toa Literary Gentleman of good 
References given and required._M. J. R., Tamar Terrace, Cornwall. 


Posen. or PARTIAL BOARD and RESIDENCE.— 
pee al desiring the above in a Private Family may be accommod: ~~: with the 
same in a pleasantly si house in the Belzrave Road, a rt distance from the Shepherd's 


Bush Station on the Metroyalian Railway—the tbe Uxbridge Road Station. communicat ing with 
Strand West and North of London, is also adjacent._Apply to Mr. Dear, 39 hampton Strect, 


NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AGEN TS, COMPANIES, 
EXPORTERS of STOCK. and AUCTIONEERS and APPR ATSERS. —WANTED, 4 
ATs FARM BAILIFF, Purchaser of Horses and Corn to a 
jaa — e Ma of them if required ; to receive Urders. 

ase Cattle and ‘Sheep ou or otherwise being well 

to many eminent breeders. Has had Twenty Years’ 

ofa large farm of mixed land, with the breeding. rearing. and of all of stock. 
Fenn not object to a Partnership or to assist an Conener a nae ped Appraiser, having had 
ears experience at appraising. Satistactory re: wen.—Apply, by letter, 

wBc. A., Post-Office, Brigg. Lincolnshire. 


NOLCE of REMOVAL.—H. J. CAVE & SONS, Railway 
+p by Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Manu- 
facturers of Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, lish and Foreign Basket Work, &e. &e., 
have REMOVED « to much larger Premises,40 WIGMORE STREET (between Welbeck 
and Wimpole Street). 
_ N.B.—New Llustrated Catal for 1874, free by Post for Two Stamne. 


DEBATING and other SOCIETIES, oceasional CLUBS, 


&c._To be LET, a LARGE ROOM, well Lighted and F n the 
hood of Pall Mall._For Terms, &c.. apply to Mr. SAUN DEK, 3 Pall Mall Place. 


HE BIG ROCKING HORSE was sent this week to the 
Infant School from W. Payne's, High Holborn, THANKS to se Boys and Girls. past 
who heve so kindly given it to the poor babies. See the * Times” for Christmas 
With help from others. there are shillings nenels over to make another Infant 
Rocking Horse.—Mrs. H. STEVENSON, 61 Elgin Crescent, 


FOR SALE.—A Fine PICTURE by VAN DYCK.— 


Appl 
tothe Frescu Gl Place, E PP'Y 


FLEET STREET borat TING +} WORKS, hee Fleet Street, E.C. 
ALBROOK 


very kind of PRINTING 4 vt leg: and d 
Works. Authors treated with ding the publi 


T WILL this COST to PRINT? A Copy of Copy of of 

be ob on apglication ts oR Mask} Lan toot 
ATORIUM. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A M. D.. Edin 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Tei ish Bathson‘t the premises. 


(THE PAld-MALL. —This s RESTAUR ANT is REMOVED to 


Premises. 
uM REGENT STREET. WATERLOO PLACE, 
(Bmbracing the late Gallery of Illustration, which is now available for Regimental Dinners 


and similar 
Entrance to Private Rooms in Street, adjacent. 
Open for a oy as before, under 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


madeto render this Hotel lto its long-existingrepute. Spacious Coffee Room f 
and Sea-Water Service in the Hotel.— Communications to The 
RB. Bedford Hotel Company. Limited. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
‘Terrace. Street, Piccadilly, 


wanted to PURCHASE.— 
7 )WNING, 5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne 


DENT & 61 Strand, and ‘84 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 

© turersof CER WATCHES. ASTRONOMICAL. HOUS: UR- 
RET CLOCKS. to Her Majesty.and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Makers sot the = met Chak, 
of the Houses of Fastioment. —¥ of the he New Le erg ey of the Royal Observatory, 
London. ry, Savoy Street. 


investment over . variety of Securit-es, whereby the risk is diminished, and —~y 4 
investor of moderate means obtains similar advantages to those enjoyed by the large capitalist, 
is now well known and appreciated. 

The Trusts formed on this principle have been eminently successful, but hitherto each Trust 
has confined its operations to one special class of Stucks; thus there are Foreiga a 
Government Stock Trusts, Submarine Cable Trust, share Investment Trust, Railway Share 
and Railway Debenture Trusts, W ater and Gas Trusts, xc. 

The object of this Trust is, as its name implies, to form an “ Omnium” Stock, to embrace all 

the above-mentioned and other classes of Stock, and it is submitied that greater advantages w 
accrue to the Certiticate-holder than is obtained in a Trust limited to one class or description 
of security. 

The price of issue of the Omnium Stock will be at the rate of 80 percent. or £10 for each 
Certificate of £50. 

The amount subscribed will be invested in the earefully-selected Stocks er Obligations of 
British, Foreign. or Colonial Governments, States. Provinces, or Municipalities; and in Stock, 
Shares, Bonds, ntures, Obligations, or other Mortgage Securities of Railway s. Telegraphs, 
or other undertakings; not more than one- -twentieth or five, per cent. of amount sub- 
scribed to be invested in any one undertaking. 

The prices and amounts of each Stock purchased will be specified in the schedule to the 
Trust Deed, and power will be taken for the Trustees to sell or dispose of any ot the Securities 
and replace the same by others, such alteration to be notified at the next General Meeting of 
the Certiticate-holders. 

The annual Receipts by the Trustees will be first applied.after deduction of expenses and cost 
of replacements, w here realizations have fallen short of cost price, in paying the interest upon 
the Certificates ; the excess will be applied as a Sinking Fund in repay ing the Certiticates at par 
by Annual Drawings, to be made in the presence of a Notary Publicin the month of July in 
each year after 1874. 

The amounts received by the Trustees from drawn Bonds will be first applied in purchasing 
Stocks, &c., of the value of the original cost of the Bonds so drawn. By this means the capitai 
of the Trust will remain intact until its final distribution. thus affording a more direct and 
equitable guarantee to those whose Certificates remain undrawn ; the surplus remaining will 
be treated as revenue. 

The Trust will be terminable at the end of Lprseead years. by which time the Certificates will 
probably have been paid off; the Stocks will then be sold, and, in case there should be any 
Certificates not previously drawn, they will be paid off, after Which the balance will be dis- 
tributed pro rata amongst the holders of the reversionary Coupons. 

To the extent of the amount subscribed. and for cach £19 of the total amount baa. a Certifi- 
cate will be issued of £50, with Coupons attached bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable at Messrs. 
DiMSDALE, FOWLER, & Co., half-yearly on January 1 and July 1; the first Coupon for the 
proportion of the half-year falling due on July 1, is74. 

In addition to the Interest Coupon, a Coupon will be attached to the Certificate representing 
the Share accruing to the Certificate-holder in the ultimate division of the Trust. ‘This Coupon 
will be retained by the holder when his Certificate is drawn, and entitles him to a pro rata 
division of the ultimate reversion. 

The advantages of this Investment are— 

lst. = at £6 5s. per cent. per annum. 
us pr oy cent. by repayment of Capital at par. 

3rd. z reversion at the end of twenty years, divisible amongst the holders of reversionary 
upons. 

If the Dividends and drawinzs received in any one year should, from unforescen circum- 
stances, be insufficient to pay the full amount of interest on the Certitieates, the deficiency will 
be paid in priority to the poplecceas nt of Investments, where realizations have fallen short of 
cost price, and to the redemption of Certificates. 

Annual Meetings will be held for the purpose of appointing a Committee of Certificate- 
holders, and for receiving a Report and Accounts trom the Trustees. Satins will be appointed 
at ore same to make periodical investigations uf the Securities of the “ 

As soon as possible after _ Allotment a Meeting will be convened to pe a Committee 
on the Trust 

The Stocks and Securities will be eposited in fire-proof safes, of which each Trustee shal 
hold a key, such sates to be deposited in the strong-room ot the Bankers. 


In order to fix the amount of preliminary and Manazement Expenses,a contract has been 
entered into with the Governments Stock Investment Cou.pauy, Limited, by which every” 
expense is guaranteed, including odvertising, stamps, lezal and atl other expenses, and the cost 
of purchasing the Stocks at a commission of cent. on the nominal amount of Stock 


yurchased ; also to undertake the entire manager 
‘Trust for a commission of 4 per cent. per annum wy the Capital subscribed, such expenses not 
to exceed £2.50 perannum. The remuneration to Trustees is fixed not toexceed £1,000, No 
other expense can be undertaken without the assent of a Mecting of Certifieate-helders. 

Applications to be made in the annexed form, accompanied by a Deposit of <5 far each 
Certificate. 

Subscribers may anticipate their payments on the days when any <P Instalments fall due, 
and will be allowed a Discount at the rate of £4 per centum per annum 

The Subscription to the Trust is limited to £1,000.000, but an Allotment will be made at the 
discretion of the Trustees if a part only is subscribed, as the principle of the Trust is the same 
for a less amount, and the expenses are pro ratd with the amount subseribed. 

In case no Allotment is made, the Deposit will be returned in full without deductions, and 
where the Certificates allotted are less than the number applied for, the surplus Deposits will 

cowards Allotment. 

Provisional Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for Allotment letters. which will 
be held until the last payment is made, whea they will be exchanged for permanent Certificates 
with Coupons at 

As the permanent Certificates will be made to Bearer, the greatest facility will be civen to 

arties desirous of parting with the Investment by sale, legacy, or transfer, Any Certiticate- 

older can, however, have his Certificate registered at any time. 

Draft of the Trust Deed andthe Contract referred to, with form of the Certificate, may be 
idl, E.C. 


d to pay the ordinary expenses of the 


seen at the of the Governments Stock Investment Company. J.imited, 88 Go rnhi 
rospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of A. W. Ray. Esq., Secretary. at the 
address, as also of Messrs. CAnk. BANNiIsTER, Davip SON, & Mornriss, 70 Basinghail 
Street, London, the Solicitors, and of Messrs. DimsbaLe, Len, Barnarp, & 
ers, 50 Corn 
January 15, 1874. 


. 


THE OMNIUM STOCK TRUST. ; 
ISSUE OF £1,000,000 OMNIUM STOCK AT £*0 PER. CENT. IN £50 CERTIFICATES. 
Trustees the Fund (care of Governments Stock Investment . 
Having paid tq Messrs. FowLen, BARNARD, & to the scoount of the 
Trustees of the OMNIUM STOCK ‘I kUST, the sum of £ a Deposit o 
Certificates of £50 each in the said Trust. I r-quest you to allot't a: me that alia of 
Certificates, and I engage to pay the further Instalments of £35 per Certificate upon sat or 
lesser number that you may onal os me at the times m in the Prospeetus, ‘defule 
of which my previous payments will be liable to foriviture. 
Name .. 
Address 
Description 


(Addition te be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up all Instal ts on 
I desire to pay up my Subscription in full on allotment, subject to the Diseouut of 1 per cent, 
Siguature 


